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BEFORE THE DRAWING ROOM. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 
I must be presented to-day, 
I must be presented, or what will my cousin 
he Bride, Lady Mackintosh, say! 
She married a man who was knighted last season 
For carrying up an address; 
If She’s a great Lady, you'll own there’s no reason, 
My Lady, why I should be less! 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 
I must be presented to-day. 


Now pray, Lady Susan, don’t say that yon’re poorly, 
’Tis plain that you wish to withdraw; 

You m d my brother, and I’ve a right, surely, 
To go With my sister-in-law! 

And though you consider us vulgar relativns, 
Some proper return there’ll be 

For Brother Bob's diamond and pearl presentations, 
In this presentation of me. 

I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 
I must be presented to-day. 


Look at me, my Lady—"tis silly to quarrel, 
You’ll own that I’m fit to be seen ; 
My yellow silk petticoat loop’d up with laurel, 
(So elegant, yellow and green!) 
fy train of blue satin! (judiciously chosen, 
*T will make a pelisse in the Spring.) 
And then my red feathers! I’m sure, Lady Susan, 
I must be remarked by the King. 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 
I must be presented to-day. 


A train may look very magnificent, flowing 
Behind one in folds, I dare say, 
But as for a hoop! Oh I could not bear going 
To Court in that round-about-way ! 
My lappets! nice lace!—what’s the use now of buy- 
ing 
Three yards?—it is quite a take-in; 
And why did you laugh whe» you saw I was tying 
Them gracefully under my chin? 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 
I must be presented to-day. 


And what's to be done when I stand in the pre- 
sence? 
, Pray tell—I rely upon you; 
‘Must I civilly say, as I make my obeisance, 
“Your Majesty, how do you do?” 
To be kiss'd by the King! Lady Sus assist me, 
I shall not be fit to be seen! 
What! kiss me in public! Oh! when he has kiss'd 
me, 
I sha’n’t dare to look at the Queen! 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 





I will be presented to-day. 
L 


MARIUS AT THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 
BY L. E. L. 


He turn’d him from the setting sun, 
Now sinking in the bay:— 

He knew that so his course was run, 
But with no coming day; 

From gloomy seas and stormy skies 

He had no other morn to rise. 


He sat, the column at his feet, 
The temple low beside ; 
A few wild flowers blossom’d sweet 
Above the column's pride ; 
And many a wave of drifted sand 
The arch, the once triumphal, spann’d. 


The place of pleasant festival, 
The calm avd quiet home, 
The senate, with its pillar’d hall, 
The palace with its dome— 
, All things in which men boast and trust 
Lay prone in the unconscious dust. 


Yet this the city which once stood 
A queen beside the sea, 
Who said she ruled the ocean flood 
Wherever there might be 
Path for bold oar or daring prow:— 
Where are her thousand galleys now! 


A bird rose up—if was the owl, 
Abroad at close of day; 

The wind ff brought a sullen howl, 
The wolf is on his way; 

The ivy o’er yon turret clings, 

And there the wild bee toils and sings. 


And yet these once were battlements, 
With watchers proud and bold, 
Who slept in war-time under tents 
Of purple and of gold! 
This is the city with whose power, 
Rome battled for earth’s sovereign hour! 


That hour it now was Rome’s, and he 
Who sat desponding there, 
Had he not aim’d the soul to be 
Of all that she could dare; 
The will that led that mighty state, “ 
The greatest too—where all were great? 


An exile and a fugitive, 
The cen leant alone; 
All round him might those lessons give 
The past has ever shown, 
With which is all experience fraught, 
Still teaching those who are not taught. 


He saw and felt wealth, glory, mind 
Are given but for a day; 
No star but hath in time declined, 
No power but pass’d away! 
He witness’d how all things were vain, 
And then went forth to war again! 
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Oh! if the happy ever leave 
Their bower of bliss on high, 

To cheer the hearts of those that grieve 
And wipe the tear drop dry: 

It is when moonlight sheds its ray, 

More pure and beautiful than day, 
And earth is like the sky. 





THE FALLEN LIME TREE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


On, joy of the peasant! O stately lime! 
Thou art fallen in thy golden honey time. 
Thou whose wavy shadows, 
Long and long ago, 
Screen’d our gray forefathers 
From the noontide’s glow; 
Thou, beneath whose branches, 
Touch’d with moonlight gleams, 
Lay our early poets 
Wrapt in fairy dreams. 
O tree of our fathers! O hallowed tree! 
A glory is gone from our home with thee. 


Where shall now the weary 
Rest thro’ summer eves? 
Or the bee find honey, 
As on thy sweet leaves ? 
Where shall now the ring-dove 
Build again her nest? 
She so long the inmate 
Of thy fragrant breast? 
But the sons of the peasant have lost in thee 
Far more than the ring-dove, far more than the bee! 


, 


These may yet find coverts, 
Leafy and profound, 
Fall of dewy dimness . 
Odour and soft sound: 
But the gentle memories 
Clinging all to thee, 
When shall they be gathered 
Round another tree? 
O pride of our fathers! O, hallowed tree! 
The crown of the hamlet is fallen in thee! 





LINES ADDRESSED TO MARY. 
BY ANN OF SWANSEA. 

Tue paths of life, alas! are rough and steep— 

Much I have toil’d an upward point to reach, 
Where I might poverty at distance keep, 

And my aspiring hopes contentment teach ; 
For oft in days of youth I’ve fondly thought 

That fame and splendid fortune might be mine; 
But now, by sad experience wisdom taught, 

I smile at idle dreams of “ auld lang syne.” 


Friends I have had, some flattering lovers too; 
Soon they grew cold, inconstant, and unkind—. 

Perhaps the fault was mine they prov’d untrue, 
Well, be it so—’tis o’er—and I’m resign’d. 

If wrongs have alter'd me, am I to blame? 
Neglect’s cold serpents have a numbing twine— 

Reproach not if my heart’s no more the same, 
Ardent, and trusting, as in “ auld lang syne.” 


Little my faithless memory retains 
Of joys that seldom came, and pass’d in haste; 
Yet the sweet thought of thee unchang’d remains, 
The bright oasis of a desert waste! 
Yes, though the wreaths for thee my fancy bound, 
Withering, their bloom and odour must resign; 
Yet I will hope with thee are smiling found 
Some sunny gleams, resembling “ auld lang syne.” 


The charm is broke, my harp remains unstrung, 

The faithless muse from me withdraws her spell; 
Mournful, and wild, upon my ear is flung 

A dirge-like note, that murmurs “ Fare thee well.” 
Yet grieve not thou when silent is my strain, 

When fairy visions shall no more be mine; 

But search thy memory, it may still retain 

The lays I wrote for thee, in “ auld Iang syne.” 
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SAY 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, AND DOMESTICS. 





Mr. Gopey: 

So much of the comfort and enjoyment of social 
life depends on the cordiality of the relation between 
the heads of families and their domestics, and so erro- 
neous are the views too generally entertained on the 
subject on both sides, that it demands mre serious 
atiention than it has ustially received. 1 theretore 


venture to present some views of it, the result of the | 


experience of half a century’s housekeeping, and of 
the trial of domestics of different colours, and different 
degrees of good and bad qualities. Let me observe, 
however, that besides my own long personal experi- 
ence, I have collected the opinions of various friends, 
some of whom have been nearly as long housekeepers 
as myself—and all of whom, with slight exceptions, 
coincide in the opinions here expressed. M. C. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1835. 


The complaint of bad domestics is very genera!—I 
might almost say, universal. I am nevertheless per- 
suaded it is in a great measure unfounded, so far at 
least as regards its great extent, and that there are two 
domestics, honest, faithful, and perfectly trustworthy, 
for one bad one. Let me endeavour to account, and 
I hope I shall satisfactorily, for the prevalence of the 
elamour; and I am persuaded it will appear to be a 
realization of the old fable of the lion and the man; 
with the exhibit, by the latter, of a man with his fuot 
on the neck of a lion. While those masters and mis- 
tresses who are frequently changing their domestics, 
are loud in their complaints, nobody hears the com- 


plaints of domestics who experience harsh or unkind | 


weatment from their masters and mistresses. 

It has grown into a proverb, that good servants 
make good masters, and vice versa. There is some 
truth in the proverb—but it is by no means universally 
true. There are some natures, of both classes, so in- 
curably perverse, that no goodness on the side of the 
other party, can produce the salutary result contem- 
plated by the maxim. 

I proceed to enumerate some of the traits of cha. 
racter which warrant us in designating housekeepers 
and domestics, the former as bad or indifferent masters 
and mistresses, the latter at bad or indifferent servants. 
Let me preface the examination of those features, by 
the observation, that the union of two or three traits 
of conduct, which, insulated, are justly regarded as 
indifferent, may entitle the party, whether housekeeper 
or domestic, to be classed with the less honourable 
description of characters. 

A housekeeper is a bad master or mistress, who does 
not supply a sufficiency of good food, and proper beds 
and bedding to domestics ; whose deportment is tyran- 
nical; whose orders are given in a style becoming an 
eastern despot; whom it is difficult and scarcely possi- 
ble by the most faithful efforts to please ; who is prone 
to growl and grumble at trifles which ought to be 
overlooked. Let me add, that though of inferior im- 
portance, that a master or mistress is not good, who 
scolds for accidents that are not the result of careless- 
ness; who never expresses satisfaction at the conduct 
of domestics, however meritorious, &c. 

Domestics are bad, who waste or purloin their mas- 
ters’ property; who do not take as much care of it as 
if it were their own; who neglect their duty, or per- 
form it so carelessly and irregularly as to require to be 
goaded to it, and to have orders repeated from day to 


| hours, and, when sent of errands, loiter by the way; 
who are insoleut or impertinent to the family; who 

; quarrel among themselves; who fill the kitchen with 

| hosts of strangers; who are obstreperous and noisy, 
&e. &e. 

I know that what I am about to utter will give offence, 
and high and grievous offence to many; but I cannot 
persuade myself to suppress it. Its tendency is to 

| benefit even those whom it will offend, as it will in 
many cases remove the causes of their complaints. 

There are in the city of Philadelphia probably 
180,000 inhabitants; of course about 30,000 houses, 

Of these 30,000 there are at least 20,000 where are 
from one to six domestics. It would be miraculous if 
there were not in those 20,000 (arguing from a know- 
ledge of human nature) at least three per cent. of harsh, 
unkind, and grudging masters and mistresses. A very 
small stock of experience will suffice to convince any 
| man of reflection, that this is a most moderate calcula- 
tion. Persons of this description are constantly chang- 
ing their domestics. And no man who allows his note 
| to lie over in bank, who breaks his engagements, or 
who is constantly dunned for debts, is more thoroughly 
“smoked” on Change, than a master or mistress of this 
| description is “ smoked” by domestics. Such persons 
can rarely procure good servants; or if they do, it is 
' only temporarily. Good servants hire with them mere- 
ly with a view to remain till they can procure other 
places. 
| Far be it from me to pretend that there are not bad 
domestics, and many of them: some intemperate, some 
idle, some lazy, some careless, some lighi-fingered— 
But I repeat, I feel convinced from personal experi- 
ence, and after considerable inquiry, that the good 
| outnumber the bad twofold. 
| Allowing 19,400 of the masters and mistresses to 
be kind, in@dulgent, and unexceptionable in their con- 
duct to their domestics, and only six hundred to be the 
reverse, it is obvions that one-half of the latter will 
say and do more to disparage the character of domes- 
ties, than the 19,400 to elevate them! Those who 
have good domestics, never, or at least rarely, make 
them a subject of praise or conversation. In fact, in 
many cases, it is unsafe to praise domestics, lest they 
be suborned away.* Those who have bad ones make 
them almost a constant theme of discourse. 

One great error into which many masters and mis- 
tresses fall, is, that however imperfect they are them- 
selves, and however imperfect they know human na- 
ture to be, they expect perfection from their domestics, 


| 





| . . 
and make no allowance for inadvertences and slight 


errors, which prudence would dictate to overlook. 

J will now proceed to suggest a few rules, which, 
if followed, unless I am egregiously deceived, will 
remove a large portion of the complaints on both sides. 


RULES FOR MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. 


1. The first cardinal rule, the dictate of common f 
sense, reason, and religion is, to treat domestics as you 
would wish to reated yourselves, were you domes- 
ties. I am persuaded that the adoption of this single 
rule would remove one-half of the current complaints 
against domestics. 


* This is a shameful practice, of which some of our 
citizéns, who hold their heads very high, are guilty. 





day; who absent themselves from home at improper 


The writer of this has been a sufferer by this conduct. 
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2. Be deaf, and blind, and dumb to small faults. | hours as possible. 


This is a rule too frequently disregarded even by | 
masters and mistresses otherwise excellent and ami- | 
able. There is no error in family management that 
more frequently occasions the loss of goud domestics, 
or produces more discomfort in the intercourse between 
the heads of families and their domestics. 

3. Do not govern too much. Let the reins of Go- | 
vernment hang somewhat loosely. 

4. Do not exact too severe service of your domestics | 
—as little as possible out of the ordinary tour of duty. | 

5. When they perform any thing beyond their proper 
line of duty, they ought to have some douceur. 

6. Oblige your children, if you have any, to treat 
domestics with uniform civility. Never ailow them 
to order or command domestics. One master and one 
mistress are enough in a family. 

7. Never allow your children to bring tales out of 
the kitchen, where, in fact, they ought not to be allowed | 
to go, except rarely. | 

8. Do not attempt to confine your domestics too much | 
to the house. Let them have reasonable and stated | 
times of absence. 

9. Never let the mistress of a family censure or re- | 
monstrate with a domestic, whether cook or house- 
maid, in the kitchen. So sarely as she does, so surely 
she will receive a tart or saucy reply; and probably 
altercation will ensue, which may cause the loss of a 
good domestic. 

10. When the mistress has any fault to find, or any 
admonition to give, let her call the domestic to the 
parlour door; deliver her reproof or command in as few 
words as possible: and have the door closed without 
reply. 

11. If possible postpone animadversion till after you | 
have had time to cool—and let the animadversion be | 
as brief and sober as possible. 

12. When you are about to hire servants, be explicit 
in stating what you expect them to perform, taking so 
wide a range as to embrace whatever ought to be re- 
quired on the one hand, or performed on the other. 

13. Give your directions in a mild bat firm tone. 

14. Whatever orders you may have to give a domes- | 
tic, particularly if they be in any respect unpleasant, 
deliver them in propria persona, not through the me- 
dium of another domestic. In the latter case, it is 
three to one, that they will be delivered with some 
addition or something offensive in the tone, which may 
be the cause of heart-burning. 

15. On the subject of victuals, it is unnecessary to 
dwell. It is presumable that you will give them | 
abundance of good, sound, wholesome food. 

16. When you have good servants, cherish them as 
you would the apple of your eye. They are invalu- 
able. 

17. Shun an error but too common.—That is, to | 
animadvert as severely on a fault of inadvertence or | 
omission, as if it were the result of contumacy. While | 
the latter deserves severe reprehension, the utmost 
thajrought to take place in the case of the former is, a 
gentle admonition. 

18. When your domestics do their duty to your 
satisfaction, give them their meed of praise. It will | 
encourage them to continue that course. Some mas- 
ters and mistresses avoid this, lest it might render 
domestics saucy and insolent! } 

19. Allow no broils nor quarrels among your domes- | 
tics, nor one to assume authority over another. | 


° « 
RULES FOR DOMESTICS. 


1. Be as careful of the property of your master or | 
mistress as of your own. Many domestics are more | 
careful of six cents of their own property than of a | 
dollar belonging to their masters and mistresses. 

2. Do your work faithfully and as regularly at stated 





Do not require to be goaded to it 
from time to time, as is the case with some domestics. 
When you do it thus regularly, you will have much 
leisure, and never be hurried. 

3. Treat your master and mistress with respect and 
attention, and all the family with undeviating civility. 

4. When sent of errands, do not loiter on the way. 
This is an intolerable grievance, and in many cases 
more than countervails good qualities. 

5. Never absent yourself from home without the 
knowledge of your master or mistress, and ascertaining 
whether they can conveniently spare you. 

6. Rise early, and expedite as much of your work 
as you can, before breakfast. 

7. Shun broils or quarrels with your fellow domes- 
tics, and the pestiferous custom of tale-bearing or mis- 
chief-making. 

8. Never make the conduct of your master or mis- 
tress a subject of conversation, and by all means not a 
subject of ridicule out of doors. This is an unpardon- 
able offence. 

9. Do not admit of too many visiters in the kitchen. 
This is a great nuisance. 

10. Let not a slight cause induce yon to quit a good 
place. Let it be your pride to live for years with the 
same family. 

11. Be neat and clean in your apparel, but' not ex- 
travagant. Many persons in old age deplore the ex- 
travagance of which they were guilty when they were 
young. 

12. As early as possible open an account with a 
Savings Bank. Draw your wages monthly, and deposit 
all you can spare, however small the sum. 

13. Never reply harshly or impertinently to your 
master or mistress, especially when you have deserved 
admonition. 
es 


HOPE. 
«“ What is the bigot’s touch, the tyrant’s chain ? 
A smile on death, if Heavenward hope remain.” 


However severely some may censure Hope as an’ 


| arch-deluder, a parasite, a restless and insatiable an- 
| noyer of mind, and shower epithets and abuse upon 


it, yet it nevertheless remains, as in primeval purity, 
the most precious bequest ever bestowed on man. I 
am fae from subseribing to the singular doctrine of a 
certain reformer of the present day, who declared that 
“If Hope were struck from existence, mankind would 
he supremely benefited.” On the contrary, | am firmly 


, of the opinion, that, were hope destroyed, mankind 


would be “supremely” miserable. Hope is the star 
which cheers us on through the troubled voyage of 
life. Hope is “ the anchor of the soul, sure and stead- 
fast.” 
“ Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, 

But leave—oh! leave the light of Hope behind!” 


’ 


When the christian looks forward to his promised 


| haven of rest—when he contemplates the solemn joys 


which await him there, and feels that peace of mind 
“which nothing earthly gives nor can destroy”—he 
has “on for a helmet the hope of salvation,” and that 


' Hope wil! last when the silver cords of life are 


loosed, and the golden bowl broken at the fountain. 
Yes, when the funera! pyre of Nature shall be lighted, 
and the Omnipotent shall stretch forth his mighty arm 
and roll the heavens together as a scroll, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the Hope of the 
christian will 


« Look beyond the bounds of time, 
When, what we now deplore 

Shall rise in full immortal prime, 
And bloom to fade no more.” 











SATIRE AND SENTIMENT. 





SATIRE AND SENTIMENT; 
A SKETCH OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


“You know Ireton, do you not, Milcolm?” said 
Lord Osborne, as he was walking on a fine frosty 
morning in the park at Forest Hill. 

“Yes, I think I do,” replied his companion; “a 
little man, rather lame, squints dreadfully.” 

“ Your memory is accurate,” replied Lord Osborne. 
“I never saw a man squint so in my life—did you, 
Anne?” 

“ Never,” replied his sister, smiling. 

“ But what of him?” inquired Lord Milcolm. 

“ He is ruined, poor fellow!” 

“TI am sorry for it, but I don’t see it great con- 
sequence it can be to a man that squiuts.” 

“ You seem to have forgotten your feeling, as well as 
every thing else,” said Lord Osborne, gravely. 

“Oh no, I pity him; but I dare say he does not much 
feel it himself; he must look at things in such a differ- 
ent way from what we do. But was not his father 
rich ?” 

“He was thought so, but he died insolvent.” 

“That was worse than living too long. I suppose, 


as Carp says, ‘the only debt he ever paid was that of 


nature.’ But Ireton has good connexions, has he not?” 

“ He has, but his father made them all his enemies; 
and we, distant as we are, are the only ones with whom 
he ever had any intercourse.” 

“ He is coming here to-day,” said Lady Anne Leslie. 

“T hope so,” replied her brother; “ we must be very 
civil to him.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord Milcolm, “he is even now 
contained in this post-chaise which we see approach- 
ing.” 

“That is certainly Mr. Ireton,” said Lady Anne, 
when the vehicle was within a little distance; “ but 
who is it with him?” 

“His servant, perhaps,” replied Lord Milcolm.— 
“ No, as I live, it is Deddy Carp.” 

“ So it is,” said Lord Osborne. “I did not expect 
him to-day; for he fixed positively to come, and he 
values himself on his unpunctuality.” 

The chaise now stopped, and mutual salutations 
were given with great cordiality. 

“Will you get out and walk with us?” inquired 
Lord Osborne; “ or shall we get in and ride with you?” 

“I always choose the least of two evils,” replied 
Mr. Deodatus Carp: “so open the door if you can.” 

Ireton descended first from the vehicle, and as he 
approached Lady Anne, the elegance of his gestures, 
and the manly beauty of his person, contrasted so 
strongly with the confused recollection of the amazed 
Lord Milcolm, that she could ill suppress her laughter. 
Her averted countenance and half-pronounced wel- 
come offended the morbid sensitiveness of Ireton; he 
thought her manner careless if not contemptuous; and 
feeling less than ever disposed for conversation, he 
made an excuse for proceeding in the chaise towards 
the house. 

“ So this is Mr. Ireton?” said Lord Milcolm. 

“ Alius et idets.” replied Lord Osborne; “did you 
observe that he sqitsiced ?” 

“ Quite the reverse.” 

“ Pray what is the pierise nature of that disease of 
vision ?” inquired Mr. Carp. 

“ What most surprises me is fhe skill with which 
he conceals his lameness,” contiied Lord Osborne ; 
“do you know how he cuntrives it \”’ 

“If you wish me to answer all yoxr questions, ask 
none,” rcplied Lord Milcolm, annoyed by the evident 
amusement of Lady Anne. “ Carp, how did you fall 


in with this elegant monster?” 





“ Just as I became acquainted with your Lordship, 
by an unlucky accident. You must understand” —— 

“ Must, indeed!” interrupted Lord Osborne. “I 
would have you to know that Milcolm and I are whigs, 
and claim perfect freedom of choice in the exercise of 
our understanding.” 

“.[ suspect your power is over when it is only ne- 
gative,” replied Mr. Carp; “ but-if it please you, hear 
my misfortune.” 

“It can scarcely fail of pleasing us, so proceed.” 

“You know Mr. Barmouth, do you not?” 

“ Certainly, he is a very particular friend of mine.” 

“ Nay, I don’t see what right you have to speak ill 
of him behind his back: but to my subject.” 

Mr. Carp proceeded to detail the particulars of his 
journey, and while he was so employed, Ireton reached 
the house, and was re¢eived, first, with eager affection, 
by Lady Fanny, a beautiful little girl of nine years 
old, and afterwards, with kind politeness, by Lord 
Moray and his Countess. Mingled, however, with 
their kindness, he thought he could perceive traces of 
pity and conscious superiority, and indeed he could 
not but feel that the change in his fortunes, if it had 
not actually lowered his rank, forbade him to claim 
equality with them, or cherish any longer a passion 
for their daughter, which he had secretly entertained 
in happier days. 

Yet it was not a passion to be surrendered without 
a struggle. Lady Anne was placed next him at dinner, 
and never had her persun seemed more lovely, or her 
manners more captivating. At first, a sense of polite. 
ness, joined to the remains of his former pique, induced 
him to address part of his conversation to Miss Rugby, 
the daughter of a country baronet, who sat on his other 
hand. But he soon abandoned the attempt in despair, 
for the young lady appeared to think, that, as country- 
people are not to be married, so questions are not to 
be answered till they have been asked three times. 
At the first statement of the question or remark, she 
dropped her fork, and turning round her face, uttered 
a distinct what? The second was rarely more success- 
ful, but to the third, if she saw no just cause for with- 
holding it, she returned a sufficient answer, and ever 
afier held her peace. 

Thus, having no choice left him, Ireton addressed 
his whole conversation to the ear of the intelligent 
and animated Lady Anne; and it was not now tor the 
first time that he felt towards her a species of mental 
magnetism, which made every subject interesting, and 
rendered reserve impossible. He was enchanted, 
and scarcely conscious of the presence of any other 
person, till she was snmmoned from his side, and odious 
indeed did the custom appear which caused the sepa- 
ration. a 

After her departure, Lord Osborne took the seat next 
him, and inquired in a low voice whether he had seen 
the intended publication of Mr. Carp. Ireton replied 
in the negative. 

“ He is engaged,” said his lordship, “ in spelling and 
putting together the reminiscences of a retired danc- 
ing-master. Observe Milcolm trying to hold a conver: ff 
sation with Sir John Rugby.” 

Lord Milcolm had just muttered “ n’importe,” as the 
conclusion of his fruitless endeavour. 

“Eh, what?” said the Baronet; “ port! I shall be 
glad, sir, if you'll talk English: I’m an old-fashioned 
man.” 

“ You are too hard upon his Lordship, Sir John,” said 
Mr. Carp. “ Perhaps, too, you are not aware that we 
talk French and Italian on principle, hoping to produce 
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emigration by the means which operated so success- 
fully at Babel; namely, a confusion of tongues.” 

Ireton was in excellent spirits, and took his part in 
the talk which ensued, but he hailed with delight the 
period of retiring to the drawing-room. 

“ You were in excellent luck at dinner,” said Mr. 
Carp, as they entered it together ; “and you seemed to 
know it: there she is, teaching her little sister the 
moves at chess. I wonder if she knows that it looks 
amiable.” 

“I do not believe she has an idea of the sort,” said 
Treton. 

“NorI. Depend upon it she is amiable, for her 
sisters like her.” 

“Can you find no fault with hier?” 

“Oh, yes; she is too good for me: that old parson 
has spoiled her. Osborne, between ourselves, don’t 
you think the parson something of a humbug?” 

“On what grounds?” 

“For pretending to be better than other people, and 
all that sort of thing.” : : 

“ Better than yourself, that is to say. I don’t see 
much in that: if he pretended to be worse, I would 
grant him to be the most detestable hypocrite breath- 
ing.” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Carp, “ Miss Rugby is on the 
point of making a series of shrieks. { am not at all 
surprised at that girl for never talking, she has no 
voice.” 

“Has Sir John said any thing to you about the 
French play yet?” said Lord Osborne ; “ you will not 
escape long: he was there once last season, and can 
think of nothing else. Poor fellow! he knows not a 
syllable of French, and there he was quite by himself, 
sitting bolt upright and half asleep. Here he comes.” 

Sir John approached and made the predicted in- 
quiry of Mr. Carp. 

“ No,” he replied, “ the Spanish play took my fancy 
much more.” 

“The Spanish play! I never heard of it.” 

“ Few persons have: it is quite a private thing.” 

“T should exceedingly like to go.” 

“Tf you wait another year, you may expect a much 
higher enjoyment. Captain Parry is going out for the 
sole purpose of treating with the prima donna of the 
Esquimaux opera, or Kooi-Kooi, as they call her: it is 
said she can make herself heard at the distance of four 
miles over the ice The only difficulty w.'! be to 
supply her with a hundred weight of fresh blubber 
every day, and less she will not hear of.” 

Sir John perceived that he was the object of the 
jest, but did not choose to be offended, and laughed 
very loudly. 

Meanwhile Ireton approached Lady Anne, and was 
observing the progress of her lesson, when her sister 


° . . . . . . ! 
rose from her chair, and pushing him into it, insisted 


on his playing with her preceptress. Then, with a 
childish economy of comfort, squeezing herself into 
the same chair with Lady Anne, she put her arm 
round her neck, and prepared to observe the move- 
ments of the splendid ivory warriors. Ireton acqui- 
esced very willingly in the proposition, but soon grew 


too much interested in conversation, to think at all of 


the game, and though he made a variety of moves, he 
did not trouble himself to observe the consequences, 
or even the possibility of any one. Nor was his anta- 
gonist much more attentive; and as she generally per- 
mitted her sister to move for her, the board soon exhi- 
bited an appearance not to be met with in Philidor. 

“ Patent chess, warranted not to interrupt conver- 
sation,” said Mr. Carp, approaching the table ; “ which 
has the best of the game? Why, Mr. Ireton, did you 
see this bishop? and this knight? Oh, I beg your 
pardon, I see you are check-mateu yourself, but how I 
have no idea. The board is in ¢ most extraordinary 
position.” 





« Very,” replied Ireton, huddling all the pieces toge- 
ther upon the tesselated marble. 

“ What, have we beaten you?” exclaimed Lady 
Fanny. 

Ireton replied, that by being check-mated a person 
lost the game; and when the little girl proclaimed her 
supposed victory, every one applauded his good nature. 

Since fate had placed an insuperable barrier before 
his growing hopes, all things seemed, as if by a general 
conspiracy, to enhance the merit of Lady Anne in the 
eyes of Ireton. The next day was Sunday, and acci- 
dent made him the companion of her walk to the 
neighbouring church, and though in returning he was 
separated from her, he was destined to hear her praises 
from Mr. Carp. 

“Treton,” he said earnestly, “ is not Lady Anne an 
angel? I have been looking at her all service-time.” 

“T don’t see how that should make her so,” replied 
Ireton; “nor, to answer your question seriously, do I 
think her at all like the angels over the altar-piece.” 

“Pooh! but has she not a sweet face? and her figure 
is exquisite. You have no idea how she was admired 
last season in town; perhaps this Lord Milcolm will 
get her, but he ought to be hanged first, as all his 
ancestors were.” 

“Pray what are you discussing so earnestly ?” in- 
quired Lord Milcolm, who, with Lord Osborne and his 
sister, now overtook them. 

“ Really,” he replied, “ I am rather ashamed of my 
subject.” 

“Then, beyond a doubt,” said Lord Osborne, “ it 
was something good, for, to speak the truth” — 

“Pray listen, gentlemen,” interrupted Mr. Carp, 
“ you may not have another opportunity.” 

“Fie, Mr. Carp,” said Lady Anne; “ you will scarce- 
ly escape my reproofs.” 

“Your reproofs!” he replied; “I would almost do 
wrong for the sake of incurring them.” 

«“ You must have many much more powerful motives 
of action,” said Lord Osborne, “ or you would not gute 
do wrong so very often.” 

“Good,” replied Mr. Carp, “and in return, I will 
tell you the subject of our conversation. We were 
discussime whether angels were not all of the female 
sex, and we decided in the aflirmative, because we 
could not recollect any man of our acquaintance who 
could be metamorphosed into any thing like an angel, 
without a total destruction of his personal identity, 
whereas we knew more than one lady who needed to 
undergo no change at all.” 

The conversation continued in the same strain of 
raillery, frequently approaching more nearly to rude- 
ness than to wit, til! the party reached the house. The 
day passed rapidly away, and Ireton, soothed by kind- 
ness and exhilarated by gaiety, almost forgot the diffi- 
culties of his situation. 

Early, the next morning, a messenger arrived from 
Sir John Rugby, announcing his intention of hunting 
a stag, which (and he piqued himself extremely on this 
instance of singular humanity) he had already hunted 
thirteen several times. As the frost was gone, and the 
weather not unfavourable, the invitation was accepted, 
and, at the appointed hour, the whole party, some on 
horses, and some in ¢arriages, set out for the place of 
rendezvous. Ireton, however, was not destined to 
share in the amusement of the day, for scarcely had 
he left the house, when some trifling accident com- 
pelled him to return, and then a letter was delivered 
to him, containing a proposition which required an 
immediate answer. It was an offer from a noble re- 
lative, of the secretaryship to an eastern embassy, and 
the aeceptance or refusal of the appointment was a 
matter fur deep consideration. On the one hand lay 
immediate need, and on the other, a complete aban- 
donment of all hope respecting Lady Anne, whose 
recent kindness, though it added nothing to his rank 
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ov fortune, made the idea of relinquishing her dquly 
painful. 

Iretwon felt strongly inclined to closeyat once with 
the diplomatic offer. He was indeed @ little disap- 
pointed in the dignity and emolument of the appoint 
ment, foi he had never fully considered what a hus! 
of candidates, of every degree of disqualification, pre- 
sented themselves for the hicher political offices ;—- 
what a herd of Lord Charleses and Lord Henries were 
to be accommodated ; nor had he esteemed as highly 
as it deserved, the pivus eagerness of their noble rcla- 
tives to escape the censure of the aposile, and prove 
themselves not worse than infidels, by carefully pro- 
viding for those of their own house. 

He thought he could perceive something of sadness 
in the manner of Lady Anne when she was first in- 
formed of his intended departure, and her subsequent 
demeanour aflvrded hit a strong temptation to confess 
his love. But the impression he could not but enter- 
tain of the utter futility of such an avowal, whether 
approved by her or not, withheld him, and, painful as 
the effort was, he suffered not a werd or louk to express 
any more peculiar sorrow than he might be supposed 
to feel at the prospect of a long and remote exile. 
The act of parting, as he believed for ever, over- 
whelmed him with acute sorrow; but the presence 
and raillery of his companions supported him in his 
fortitude. 

“ Farewell,” said Mr. Carp; “commend me to all 
friends abroad.” 

“What! do you suppose Ireion is going to Botany 
Bay?” inquired Lord Osborne. 

“What if I did?” replied Mr. Carp; “any man 
might be transported at parting with you. Pray, [reton, 
do not look so very grave; in a year or two we shall 
meet again. I dare say you are impressed with some 
sad idea of being absent half a dozen centuries. Then 
you return, and finding us all dead,,you exclaim— 
‘The friends of my youth, Osborne, Milcolm, where 
are they?) And an echo answers—‘Gone to the 
devil.’” 

“ Mr. Carp,” said Lady Fanny, when Ireton was 
gone, “ what will Mr. Ireton have to do where he is 
going.” : 

“It is a diplomatic situation,” he replied ; “ his only 
business will be to tell lies.” 

“ Then,” she inquired, not fully comprehending the 
answer, “ would not you or any body have done for it 
as well? I wish you or Lord Milcolm had gone in- 
stead.” 

« My Lord,” said Mr. Carp, “ allow me to offer you 
my sincere condolements.” 

“Oh, Anne said so first,” cried Lady Fanny, sus- 
pecting there was something wrong. 

Lady Anne blushed deeply and tried to laugh ; and 
Mr. Carp did langh; but Lord Milco!m was deeply 
offended. He loved Lady Anne as much as was in 
his nature, but he had, with ready jealousy, long sus- 
pected her of a preference for [reton, which the present 
occurrence fully proved. His love was not, however, 
overcome by the conviction, but combining with other 
passions as strong, though less pure, it produced a 
stimulus of the mind, which animated him to greater 
eagerness in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile Ireton entered the coach which was to 
convey him to the metropolis, and he was congratu- 
lating himself on having it wholly to himself, when a 
young man, hallooing loudly, rushed from the door of 
the inn. 

“ Confound it.” he said, sesiing himself, and picking 
hes teeth with a penknife; “ the scoundrels won’t give 
a man time to eat his breakfast. I’ve had nothing in 
the world, sir, but a little toast and a roll or two, and 
some slices of beef and ham, and a few eggs, and tea, 
and coffee, and muffins. The rogues wouldn’t give 


The appearance of the speaker prociaimed him that 
laughable moaster. the fine gentleman of some undis- 
covered: country town. For his silent absurdities Ireton 
| cared little, but he was much annoyed to find that to 
| these horrors he added <n exireme loquavity. Fortu. 
nutely, however, he was free from the most execrable 
vice of great talkers, the exaction of interest and syni- 
pathy. Apparently conscious that his communications 
concerned no human be‘ng but himself, and content 
with an ostensible auditor, he proceeded to tell up, as 
he called it, stories of himself and his friends; how 
many sisters he had, and whom they married, or why 
they remained single; what nice girls there were in 
,and how by the mterest of some great man he 
was just appointed to a situation in a government office. 
All this and much more ‘he told with unwearied ex- 
actitude, embellishing his ridiculous account with 
hideous provincialisms and absurd asseverations. 

Unutterably odious as the pertinacious loquacity of 
Mr. Willoughby Hodge was to Ireton, it was of real 
service to him in blunting the first acuteness of his 
grief, and diverting by temporary irritation the deep 
current of his mournful thoughts. Yet he was un- 
grajeful for the unconscious benefit, and hailed with 
joy the period of his escape. Mr. Hodge shook hands 
with him at parting, and considering it generous to 
bestow on him a little patronage, expressed a kind 
concern that they could not sleep at the same inn in 
Gracechurch street, and breakfast together in the 
morning. 

lreton was occupied for one week in making the 
necessary preparations for his departure; but when 
hope had completely deserted him, he found himself, 
by a sudden reverse of fortune, placed within reach 
of all that he desired. A distant relative, who had 





exhibited towards him the most inveterate animosity, 
died suddenly, leaving his immense fortune divided 
between charitable institutions and the son of his for- 
mer enemy. Ireton was totally unprepared for the 
bequest; but considering it as a reparation in some 
measure due to him, and finding that none were dis- 
appointed by the arrangement but those who were 
very well able to bear the negative loss, he hesitated 
not to acquiesce in it, 

But the change produced in his feelings were even 
greater than that in his fortunes. Despondency and 
gloom gave place to the gay creations of hope ; suc- 
cessful love seemed waiting to crown his happiness, 
and he delayed only for the accomplishment of the 
necessary forms of business before he should lay him- 
self at the feet of Lady Anne, and commit to her the 
decision of his future destiny. There was something 
in his impressions, strengthened perhaps by a certain 
degree of lurking vanity, that bade him anticipate the 
fulfilment of his wishes as more than possible; but lest 
any neglect of his own should frustrate the kindness 
of fortune, he wrote immediately to Lord Moray, ac- 
quainting him with the happy change in his circum- 
stances occasioned by the melancholy death of his 
relative, and intimating a wish to receive the personal 
congratulations of one who had been so friendly to him 
in a different conc ition. 

One morning, having completed the last necessary 
arrangement for his affairs, he happened to pass the 
police-office in Marlborough street, and was not a little 
surprised to see Mr. Carp emerge from the spacious 
vehicle in which the nightly offenders were conveyed 
thither from their dormitory. He appeared far from 
satisfied, and surveyed his companions with an air of 
assumed gaiety, in which there was something highly 
ludicrous. 

“ Ah, Ireton,” he exclaimed, “1 am rejoiced to see 
you. I never was more amused in my life, ha, 
ha!” 





me time for any more.” 


“ What has so much diverted you?” 


greatly injured his father, and therefure bad uniformly’ 
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“Why, the most amusing occurrence possible. I 
have been in the watch-house all night.” 

“Tam sorry for you.” 

“ Pooh! | might have got out easily, but one sees so 
much character in a place of that sort, | would not 
have left it for the world. I thought, too, if | seni for 
my ‘riends, they might have laughed ai me, and told 
the story all over London. My name here is Davis, 
and I shall think it kind if you will never mention this 
affair.” 

“ Certainly not; but what is your offence ?” 

“The head and front of it is this. I was going 
home last night through Dean street, when I heard the 
sounds of musie and dancing, and being in the cue for 
an adventure, I thought 1 would just look in and see 
what was going on.” 

“ You do not seem to have been disappointed.” 

“Well, | knocked at the door, and asked for Miss 
Smith. It was a moral certainty there was a Miss 
Smith there; but I was rather puzzled when the fellow 
asked which Miss Smith? However I got over the 
difficulty, and was ushered into a room full of the most 
absurd people, hopping about like the dampers of a 
piano. I verily believe they were dancing by steam, 
for the room was full of it.” 

“ Did you find Miss Smith ?” 

“ The principal beast in the assembly came up and 
led me to her. Of cour-e she looked excessively fvol- 
ish, and blushed deep brick, like the outside of Al- 
mack’s. ‘I fear,’ I said,‘I have made some mistake. 
Is not this Mr. Puggins’s? ‘They all replied in the 
negative. ‘How unfortunate! I cried, ‘I have sent 
my carriage away, and told my coachman. to call for 
me in an hour.’ And then I began to tell a story in 
point, and took a glass of negus off the table; but my 
host did not seem at all at his ease; just then I was 
exceedingly amused hy hearing one of the bruies say 
—‘he’s a confounded ill-looking fellow, remarkably 
like a thief;’ and the next min#fte I was placed in the 
hands of a constable, and, lo, here I am.” 

“ Shall I speak to your character?” asked Ireton. 

“ By no means; it would betray me.” 

The case was the first entered into. The master of 
the house had already made out a strong proof; and 
an officer of the establishment had expressed his belief 
of the prisoner’s being “an old un,” when Sir Jehu 
Mac Nimshi, who knew Mr. Carp, happened to enter 
the office to justify his coachman, a very valuable 
servant, for having driven over an old woman of no 
apparent value. Not being prepared for the spectacle, 
he pronounced the name of his offending friend with 
some surprise, and the consequence of the announce- 
ment was that the’charge was immediately dismissed, 
though the rough old magistrate could not refrain from 
some sarcasms on the culprit, and an admonition never 
in future to seek to avail himself of the hospitality of 
his inferiors, with a view to making them the subject 
of ridicule with his superiors. 





Some extracts from letters written about this time 
by Lady Anne Leslie, to her intimate friend Mrs. 
Mortimer, may serve to explain the ensuing parts of 
the story. 

LETTER I. 

March 12. 

Surely there is not much reason to 
wonder at the feelings of the Jews, who thanked Hea- 
ven fur creating them men rather than women. What 
can be more unhappy than the condition of our sex, 
condemned to love in secret, and forbidden to court 
affection! If we marry it is rarely to indulge personal 
inclination, and if we remain single we are derided 
for want of attraction, or condemned {or fastidious co- 
quetry. 

I shall weary you with my demands for sympathy, 
but when Pa first received my confidence, you must 

Le 


* * * * 





have known the danger to which you exposed yourself; 
and indeed the pleasure [ derive from confessing to 
you emotions. concealed {rom all beside, is so great, 
thet your kimdness would not easily deny me the gra- 
tification. I cannotdispute the wisdom of your advice: 
i know not even that he joves : My Vanity may 
have mis'ed me, and his circumstances may have im- 
posed no restraint on feelings which did not exist 
Bui he is gone, in apparent sorrow tideed, but in tom- 
plete silence; and whatever were lis regrets, they 
ist ever be a secret from me. 

P.S. Lopen my leiter to communicate to you intelli- 
gence, which has affected me I cannot say how deeply. 
A sudden change of fortune has befallen him. Mr. 
is dead, and has left him heir to the greater 
portion of his immense fortune. Ife is now independ- 
ent: certainly he will not go to Constantinop!e, and 
more than all, he has writien to promise us ai imme- 
diate visit. What cgn I think? 1 live in the extre- 
mity of doubt and agitation, till he comes, and then— 
pity me. 





LETTER II. 

March 18. 
Alas, how frail is human happiness! One week has 
seen me raised from doubt to hope, and again thrust 
down to absolute despair. You can scarcely conceive 
the misery I experience, or the relief I find in unbo- 
soming myself to you. Perhaps, however, even you 
will condemn my unfeminine regard for a man who 
uever professed to love me. But I deny his innocence. 
He made, indeed, no direct avowal, but if words, if 
looks, if attentions the most minute and the most en- 
dearing could win the affections of a woman, and 
implicate the honour of a man, I am excused, and he 
is bound beyond redemption. But I am communicating 
my distress to you, leaving you still in ignorance of 
its cause. Judge whether that cause is inadequate. 
The day he had himself fixed, he came not, nor on 
that following, and on the third, a hasty note arrived, 
informing us that he was on the point of setting out 
for the east in the same vessel that was destined to 
convey him thither in an official capacity. Could any 
thing be more cold, more cruel, more unfeeling? So 

much for the honour, the generosity of men! * * 


LETTER III. 
March 25. 

I see the inconsistencies of which you accuse me, 
but I am too angry and disturbed to regard your cen- 
sures as I ought. Lord Milcolm presses me fur an 
answer; I have told him I do not love him, yet he 
perseveres. What canI say? My friends urge me to 
accept him, and I know not what reason to assign for 
a refusal. I was asked if my affections were pre- 
engaged, and I denied it: you cannot condemn the 
falsehood too strongly, but how could I confess what I 
fear is already suspected, a partiality for a man who 
has voluntarily removed himself half the globe from 
me? They say Lord Milcolm’s character is unex- 
ceptionable, nor have I any thing to object to it, but 
that J neither like nor respect him. I care little what 
becomes of me. 

* * * * * * Sool * 


I have accepted him: he knows with what coldness 
and reluctance, but he engages to make it the object 
of his life to gain my affection, and, on my part, I shall 
endeavour to make him happy. 


LETTER IV. 
May 13. 

It is now a year since the newspapers spoke of me 
as a lovely bride in fine blond, and announced the 
departure of the happy pair fur his lordship’s seat in 
. Can marriage, a connexion which may embitter 
a whvle existence, be of divine institution? or ought 
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I not rather to blame myself, for consenting to what I 
could not approve? Yet I certainly thonght he loved 
me, and litile did I foresee my presentumizery. He 
married me out of mere revenge: he hae just owned 
it. Words cannot describe the cold, mean eruelty of 
which I am the victim. He is unfaithfal to me, bat 
I suppose this is an universal failing, and 1 would it 
were all. ‘There are particulars in his conduct towards 
me, too shocking to be detailed. 


LETTER V. 
December 12. 

What can be conceived more miserable than my 
present condition? The six months sinee vur separa- 
tion have been scarcely less wretched than the year 
of our marriage. I feel myself an object of general 
scorn, neglected by one sex, and pitied or insulted by 
the other. He has all the world on his side. He 
complains with hypocritical pathos of my desertion, 
and has all but published a letier he wrote to me afier 
our parting, full of affectation and falsehood. 

He is calm and gentle, and those who know not 
half the cause of my indignation, conclude him grossly 
injured. I heard it remarked of him the other day, 
that he was a most amiable man, but, unfortunately, 
had married a sad vixen of a wife: so completely can 
he assume in public a character totally diflerent from 
that he exhibited in private. 


LETTER VI. 
February 8. 
Yes, he is dead, and again I must undergo the ordeal 
of public censure. It will be said I killed him, and 
every obsolete calumny will be revived with fresh | 
malignity. I feel no anger against him; perhaps I 
have sometimes spoken of his faults too severely, and 
as some atonement, | will now breathe not a reproach 
against his memory. I have wept mach; not from 
grief, for that I cannot even affect, but there is some- 
thing im this fatal termination of our connexion irre- 
sistibly depressing and melancholy. My resentment 
is buried with him. 





LETTER VII. 
September 10. 

Still T am living on, a burden to myself and others. 
My temper is failing; and my glass tells me I have 
lest all pretensions to beauty. I sometimes wish for 
the protection of a husband, and could | find any man 
of worth and sense willing to connect his fortumes with 
mine, I should feel careless of publie opinion. But 
such an event is impossible. Our separating fixed an 
indelible stain on my character. | have offers of mar- 
riage indeed, but from whom? From the mean and 
the mercenary—from men wite could neither confer 
respectability nor enjoy domestic happiness. I must 
remain as I am, in peculiar loneliness, and pointed at 
by the finger of scorn, as the woman who ceased to be 
a wife befure she became a widow. 


LETTER Vill. 
January 5. 

I told you in my last that Ireton was returned to 
England. I have since then seen him. It was at the 
house of Mrs. H , one of the few persons whose 
kindness makes me willing to visit them. At first he 
gave me no signs of recognition; and [I was shocked 
beyond expression by the idea that he wished to re- 
nounce my acquaintance, but a moment after he co- 
loured deeply, and with evident agitation shook me 
warmly by the hund. For the remainder of the even- 
ing he conversed freely and easily with me, but gave 
me nothing peculiar to remark in his conduet. He is 
much thinner, and his complexion darker than it used 
to be; his manners too are more sedate, but I scarcely 








know whether he is improved or not. 


LETTER Ix. 
January 6. 

Rejoice with me, my dear friend, yesterday he 
called on me, and every word of our conversation is 
deeply engraven on my heart. I knew not what to 
infer from his first expressions; 1 doubted whether it 
were not his intention to reprove me, and to condele 
with me on my public disgrace. At length he con- 
fessed tha’ he loved me, bot and here, as ke 
paused, | anticipated the mention of sume insuperable 
barrier to our union—but he feared he had mo interest 
in my affections! Conceive my delight, my rapture! 
At such a time, and under such circomstances, to leve 
me, and more, to avew it! I was completely over- 
come by my sense of his generosity and honour, and 
could not restrain my tears. 

I cannot tell the half of what ensued. His profes- 
sions of deep respect, of admiration, of confidence in 
my merit, and resolute discredit of all the charges 
against me, and, finally, his positive refusal to doubt 
or inquire further, were irresistible. 1 could answer 
only faintly, and in broken sentences; and when he 
pressed for my acceptance of his hand, I know nothing 
of my reply, except that it was not in the negative. 

But I have yet to tell you, what will surprise you 
more than all. He says he cannot remember when 
he did not love me; and all that prevented him from 
making the avewal before he lefi England was an idle 
jest of Mr. Carp, who informed him that every thing 
was fixed for my marriage with Lofd Milcolm, and 
gave so many ingenious proofs of his assertion that he 
could not doubt its truth. Overcome with annoyance, 
he determined instantly on the course he adopted, and 
leaving Mr. Carp asleep (for he had spent the whole 
of the preceding night in the watch-house, having been 
mistaken for a thief, which | do not much wonder at) 
he set out the same night for Portsmouth, and in two 
lays embarked in the vessel prepared fur the Embassy. 

1 am too happy to*be angry. United to a man of 
character and exeellent sense, who has known me 
from childhood, I shall need no approbation from the 
wor'd. I have always loved him; but how can I ever 
sufficiently display my gratitude for that generous con- 
fidence which could not be shaken by all the calum- 
nies and suspicions I have encountered. I have said 
I am too happy for anger, yet is it not strange that 
nothing is considered a fairer subject for Pleasantry 
than a connexion which affects the dearest interests of 
life? Love is allowed to be the most powerful of 
human passions, but no sooner is a man suspected of 
labouring under it, than he is assailed by all the im- 
pertinences of fools, his feelings sported with by every 
pretender te wit, and a fiction, which throws him into 
despair, is extolled as the perfection of pleasant inge- 
nuity. I know not whether Mr. Carp possesses much 
sensibility, but if I may judge from myself, I do not 
envy his sensations when he learns that he has entail- 
ed on me two years of misery, and that his best excuse 
is—‘“ He was only in jest.” 


—_—_—_—»———. 





THERE are seasons, ofien in the most dark or turbu- 
lent periods of our life, when, why we know not, we are 
suddenly called from ourselves, by the remembrances 
of early childhood: something touches the electric chain, 
and, lo! a host of shadowy and sweet recollections steal 
upon us. The wheel resis—ihe oar is suspended, we 
are snatched from the labour and travail of present 
life; we are born again, and live anew. As the secret 
page in which the characters once written seem for 
ever effaced, but which, if breathed upon, gives them 
again into view, so the Memory can revive the images 
invisible for years; but while we gaze, the breath 
recedes from the surface, and all one moment 80 
vivid, with the next moment has become once more @ 
blank. 
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SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, &. M. 


Second Series.—No. V.—Senr.acherib. 


And it came to-pass that night, that the angel of ‘he Lord went out, and smcte in ‘he camp of the Assyrians 2m bin'rel four score and five thousand: and 
when they arose early in the morning, behol :, they were all dead corpses. 

So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, aud dwe't at Nineveh. 

And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his g: d,thut Ac rin m-‘evh and S} arezer his sons smote him with the swords and they 
escaped into the land of Armenia. And Esar-haddon his son reigned in his stead.—2 K.ngs, XX. 35, 33, 37. 


‘ 


On Kishon’s ancient water gleams The ashy lip, and pale face tell 
The full-orbed moon, like silver bright, That death has sped his errand well; 
The reedy shores, beneath her beams, The vital currents languid flowed, 
Are clothed in robes of living light; And where the healthful crimson glowed, 
And the white tents, in long array, The bounding life-tide stilly stood 
That dot its banks clear and half hid A putrid lake of stagnant blood, 
Amid the trees that skirt the bay, ‘ And then the deep, deep sleep came on— 
Flash like a silver pyramid ; The night for which there was no dawn. 


And brazen chariots, armed for war, 
Are ranged around the spacious field, 
And silver spear and burnished shield 

Send their bright radiance from afar, 
While high above the banner spreads 
Its guardian wings above their heads. 


And merning broke ; and on the air 
Arose the trumpet’s matin sound, 

And piercing notes, loud, shrill, and clear, 
Yet few the eyes that wake around: 
Extended lifeless on the ground 

The pride of all Assyria lay, 

Their corpses blackening in the air, 

Beneath the glaring eye of day. 

Fear fell on all; from man toynan 
A cold electric shiver ran, 

Withering the sense and aching sight, 
As their dilated pupils grew 

At the dread slaughter of the night, 
By hands unseen to mortal view, 

Made in omnipotence of might. 

And Sennacherib stood, amazed, 

Amidst the heaps of ghastly dead ; 

And horror, and dismay, and dread 
Stole o’er him, as he wildly gazed. 

To him the field of death had been, 

With millions slain strewed far and wide, 

A common and a tranquil scene, 

Viewed with complacence and with pride— 

He had seen embattled legions rush 
To the wild conflict, and the blood 

From sword and spear, in currents gush; 
And had his warlike chariot driven 
Through the firm phalanx, broke and riven 

By flaming quadrupeds that trod, 

Beneath their ironed hoofs, the souls 

. Of thousands as his chariot rells— 

Had seen the battle plain with dead 

And dying strewed—the trunk—the head 
And shattered Jimbs—the arms—the feet— 

Mangled and crushed, with carnage red, 
Like some vast grove, the shady seat 

Of royal cedar—mountain oak, 

By the red lightning’s scathing stroke, 

With limbs and giant trunks strewn o’er, 

Or by the wild tornado riven, 

Whose ferious breath outswells the roar 

Of the four warring winds of heaven; 

Yet what were fields of sleughtered dead 
And blood by men in combat shed, 

To the thick ranks that pressed the ground, 
Slain by th’ Almight,’s furious breath, 

Unstained by blood, unmarked by wound, 
And blackening in the hues of death? 


They sleep—Assyria’s warlike pride— 
Their dreams upon the coming dawn, 
When their proud king shall lead them on 

To death and devastation wide ; 

When the tall cedar trees that gem 

Like emeralds, the diadem 
Of hoary Carmel, all shall bow 

Their towering heads beneath the stroke, 

And Lebanon’s tali fir and oak, 

Their branching honours laid full lbw— 

A highway open for the roar 
Of brazen chariots fiercely driven, 

Where late the grove its ringlets hoar 
Waved proudly to the winds of heaven— 

A highway where the Assyrian band 

Its myriads may roll, like sand 
Innumerable, to surround 

Jerusalem's high citadel, 

With mining ditch, and hostile mound, 
To lay its walls low with the ground, 

And leave a smouldering pile to tell 
Where priests the sacred pavement trod, 

How ‘neath the invaders’ engine fell, 

The city of the living God. 
* * * . * 

Twas midnight—all still and serene— 

No sound o'er all the battle plain, 
The winds as if held by a chain 

Stirred not the wild woods’ foliage green, 
And the meridian moon that rode 

In her celestial pathway high, 

With the pale clouds that round her flowed 

Like drapery, veiled her fearful eye— 
Twas still, like nature held her breath 
To look npon a work of death: 

And silent all—an angel stood 
An angel by the Almighty sent 
For daring guilt’s high punishment, 

The avenger of a nation’s blood, 

And poured upon the midnight blast 
Destruction as it slowly past— 

Above the thousands slumbering there, 

In vengeance swept the poisoned air, He looked on Salem where the sun 

Each particle replete with death— Shed down the glory of his fires 

The groan, the gathering of the breath, Upon the holy city’s spires, 
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And hung upon the eastern sky, 
O’er the great temple, like the eye 
Watchful of the Eternal One; 
He looked upon the dead that lay 
Around him, withering on the heath, 
And the deep curse he durst not breathe 
Muitered in /eart against the God 
Of Judah, who had blocked his way, 
With thousands blasied at his nod. 


* * * * * * 


Within the idol Nisroch’s fane, 
In honour of that heathen god, 
Arose the sacred sackbut’s strain 
And incense in thick volumes rolled 
Up to the rvof of burnished gold, 
As royal Sennacherib trod 
The porphyry pavement to the shrine, 
Where gems and jewels gorgeous shine, 
And at the sacred fvotstool bowed, 
In law obeisance, and prayed 
To Nisroch as he cursed the God 
Of Judah, and in anger laid 
His sword upon the shrine, and vowed 
Vengeance against the Jewish crowd. 


Light sandals slid the pavement o’er 
Unheard by him who lowly bent, 
Breathing like pestilence, curse and prayer, 
Before the smoking altar there; 
And two dark forms, whose faces bere 
The impress of their dark intent, 
A moment by the monarch stood ; 
Anon the silver ataghan 
Flashed from its sheath in radiance bright, 
Like lightning fell the stroke, and blood 
Spouted and o’er the altar ran 
Quenching, in crimson shower, its light. 


The royal Sennacherib lay 
By parricidal hands struck down, 
Upon the tesselated floor, 
With death-glazed eyes weltering in gore 
His glittering though blood-stained crown 
Destined a curse, to burn upon 
The brow of murderer and son. 


————— 
LINES TO MARY. 


BY H. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. 
Loven! lost and lovely! still so true, 
So star-like shining through the Heaven— 
My Heaven is shrouded from my view; 
Still is thy silent lustre given, 
Into my heart and through my brain, 
In joy, in agony aga 1! 


My own—my own Queen Rose! mine, mine 
In fragrance and in beauty still ; 
Passion and pride may fierce combine— 
I spurr ‘em and their threatened ill; 
Them, t. »stroyers of all truth, 
And gentleness, and sinless youth. 


O! lonely as a desert isle, 
Lashed by the foam-wreaths of the sea, 
Cheered by no sunbeam’s blessed smile, 
Have | been—still am doomed to be; 
But like a harp-note’s broken start, 
Thy voice came rushing through my heart. 


Thy voice! thy letter’d voice! it came, 
Severing the chains of hate round me, 
That my chill‘d spirit like a flame 
Spread its white wings and sprang to thee ; 





My mind leapt forward, lured along 
By thy sweet gentleness of song. 


Thou lov’st—still lov’st !—O, bitter bliss 
To be beloved, yet loved in vain; 

To feel, to know all, all of this, 
Is more than madness—it is pain! 

An agonizing consciousness, 

That thou should’st be or more or less. 


Less! Madness, then, then welcome thou ! 
Obliviate the cherished past, 
Erase her image and our vow, 
And make my heart a doleful waste— 
Where life no thought exerts that gives 
One feeling that she loves or lives. 


It raust not be—a vision springs 
All radiant from my bosom's throne ; 

Its wings—are they not Hope’s bright wings? 
Its voice—is it not Hope's true tone? . 

O, yes! I hope, live, love, and rest 

My spirit on my Mary’s breast. 


The pure in heart aye sacrifice 

Home, kindred, friends—the sacred troth 
In God's sight is a dearer prize 

Than they, and we have plighted both— 
I give them ali, all up for thee ; 
O joy! didst thou the same for me! 


There lies the pang—the pang that eats 
My heart like any coffin worm, 
Turning to bitterness my sweets, 
And all my sunshine into sterm ; 
The pang that fills with fire the blood, 
The canker that destroys hope’s bud. 


It rests with thee—come bliss, come wo! 
It rests with thee, my Mary blest, 

Whether keen grief I'm still to know, 
Or sink like summer on thy breast ; 

All sunshine, perfume, ecstasy, 

Lured from and taken back to thee. 


It rests with thee! and when at eve 
Thou raisest thy meek lip to heaven, 
Think on the heart thou mak’st to grieve, 
Think on the pledge that thou hast given. 
Oh! whilst thy solemn prayer shall flow, 
One moment think of all my wo! 


a 
THE AMERICAN EXILE. 


Tuov'rt in a fairy clime, sweet one! 
’*Mid the bright and loveliest thou, 

Yet a shade is o’er thy bosom cast, 
And o’er thy sunny brow. 


Dost thou pine for thine own far distant land, 
With its forests vast and drear, 

For the wild bird’s call o’er the clear blue lake, 
And the bounding of the deer? 


Or weep’st thou for a mother’s form, 
By thy lonely couch to kneel ; 

Or the holy kiss of a father’s love 
On thy pale sweet brow to feel? 


Both, both, though the wintry wind may sweep 
O’er the forest in its pride, 

Though the echo of each sweet note may cease 
The ruffled lake beside ; 


Though the deer no more with its graceful step 
O’er the sun-clad hills may leap, 

I pine, I pine, for that far, far shore, 
For my parents’ voice I weep. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
BALTIMORE. 


Tus building was commenced in 1800, and com- 
pleted as far as it now is, in 1821. Its outward length, 
including the portico, (not yet erected,) is 190 feet; 
its width, including the arms of the cross, is 177 feet ; 
and its height from the floor of the nave to the summit 
of the cross which surmounts the dome, is 127 feet — 
Its style and decorations are of the Grecian Ionic order, 
and it is remarkable throughout for the chaste sim- 
plicity of its design, and the beautiful proportions of 
all its parts. 

From the intersection of the arms with the body of 
the cross, and supported by pillars of corresponding 
size and furm, springs a great dome of 207 feet in cir- 
cumference, internally, and 231, externally. Circular 
caissons, ornamented with rosettes, and decreasing as 
they approach the vertex, relieve the sameness of the 
internal surface of the dome, and terminate at the 
opening in the centre of 72 feet in circumference.— 
Above this is the external dome, in which the windows 
are so arranged, that while a flood of light gushes 
through the opening, the means of its introduction is 
not seen from below. Between each of the supports 
of the principal dome, springs an elliptical arch, that at 
the head of the cross forming the outer line of a smaller 
dome, which, supported by six Ionic pillars, covers the 
grand altar; the triangular spaces between the circle 
and the square external wall behind the recess of the 
grand altar being used as vestry rooms, sacristy, &c. 
The left arch beneath the grand dome runs back to 
*.e extremity of that arm of the cross; covers the organ 
gallery, which rests on an Jonic colonnade, and which 
contains an organ by far the largest in the United 
States—it has 6000 pipes and 30 stops. The opposite 
arch contains two galleries, one above the other, the 
lower being supported in a similar, manner; circular 
stone stair-cases lead from this part of the church to 
the galleries. On either side of the grand altar is a 
large niche, in which are marble altars for the usual 
purposes of worship; the whole contained within a 
mahogany railing, extending the whole width of the 
church. 

Turning now from the altar, and proceeding from 
the principal entrance, we find three divisions opening 
from the grard dome ; the principal one is covered by 
two succeeding domes, a larger and a smaller, and 
supported by pillars similar to those of the great dome ; 
from these domes arches open upon the side aisles, 
forming groined arches, beneath which are the six 
large windows, (16 feet by 6,) three on either side, 
which light this part of the building. Over the prin- 
cipal entrance is a gallery for people of colour, sup- 
ported by five Ionic columns, corresponding with those 
which surround the niche of the great altar at the other 
extremity of the church, and the perspective of the 
side aisles is terminated by the two pictures; that on 
the right is the descent from the cross, painted by 
Paulin Guerin; the scene it represents is most in- 
teresting and awful—it is a present of Louis XVI. to 
the Archbishop ; and that on the lefi represents Saint 
Louis burying his officers and soldiers slain before 
Tunis. St. Louis could find no one to bury them for 
fear of contagion; but that heroic prince could not 
bear to see the bodies of so many brave men exposed 
to be devoured by Hysnas and birds of prey. To 
encourage his army, he began the work of charity, 
accompanied by his arm-bearer and chaplain. Ue is 
represented holding the corpse of an officer, his rela- 
tion, which he lays down in a rude grave made in the 
sand. This valuable painting is by the celebrated 
Steuben ; Charles X., King of France, presented it to 
the Cathedral. 

The coup d’ceil from the main entrance, looking 
towards the grand altar, is beautiful and impressive ; 





the continuing arches and domes are all seen from the 
spot, gradually receding, until lost in the great dome 
which covers the centre of the cross, beyond which 
the grand altar with all its panoply seems lessened by 
the distance. 

This splendid building was designed by that distin- 
guished architect and mathematician, H. B. Latrobe, 
and built under his superintendence. 


—— 
CONTRIVANCES OF ANTS. 


A GENTLEMAN of unimpeachable veracity, remarked 
to us the other day that while in the Island of St. 
Croix, he instituted several experiments with reference 
to ascertaining the truth of what he had been ofien 
told, of the ingenuity and apparent reasonings of the 
ant of that beautiful island. Having slain a centipede 
which had been sent him by a friend, he laid it on the 
window seat within his apariment, where, though not 
a single individual of that mischievous race of vermin 
had been seen, to his great satisfaction in the course of 
a few hours, one solitary ant made its appearance 
through a crevice in the casing, attracted probably by 
the odor of the dead body. Shortly after, having sur- 
veyed the premises, it disappeared, but speedily re- 
turned with a host of companions, to whom the dis- 
covery of the prize had unquestionably been commu- 
nicated ; a more careful survey of the magnitude of 
the object was instituted. The whole company then 
disappeared simultaneously through the crack ; but 
an army was put in requisition, for the third appearance 
was a multitude. Having mounted the carcass, ex- 
amined minutely its exact position, and satisfied 
themselves that it was actually bereft of life, and that 
no danger would be incurred from their premeditated 
operations, a new and unlvoked-for series of labours 
were commenced, bearing such a striking analogy to 
human reason, as manifested in what is commonly 
called contrivance, that if there is no intelligence in 
it, why the metaphysicians have in reservation an 
unexplored field of observation. Well, not being able 
to move the mass entire, they divided themselves into 
platoons, and cut the body into portions of about half 
an inch in length, which was effectually and skilfully 
done, between a late hour in the afternoon and the 
following night, and each piece transported to their 
citadel through some contignous aperture, of sufficient 
diameter to allow the loads to pass. When the ob- 
server arose at daylight, every part had been carried 
away but the head, which was really moving off to- 
wards the hole, surrounded by an immense concourse 
of admiring spectators, probably on the qui vive, happy 
in the delightful anticipation of future feasts and 
revellings. On farther scrutiny, he found that the 
decapitated head was mounted on the backs of about 
a dozen bearers, who, like a Roman phalanx with a 
testudo upon their shoulders, were marching off in an 
orderly manner, towards the same orifice through 
which all the rest had disappeared. 


es 


Ir is more easy to forgive the weak, who have in- 
jured us, than the powerful whom we have injured.— 
That conduct will be continued by our fears, which 
commenced in our resentment. He that has gone so 
far as to cut the claws of the lion, will not feel himself 
quite secure until he has also drawn his teeth. The 
greater the power of him that is injured, the more in- 
expiable and persevering must be the effurts of those 
who have begun to injure him. ‘Therefore, a monarch 
who submits to a single insult is half dethroned. When 
the conspirators were deliberating on the murder of 
Paul Petrowitz, Emperor of Russia, a voice was heard 
in the ante-chamber, saying, “ You have broken the 
egg, you had better make the omlet.” 
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IRISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


Tue following humorous and faithful sketch is taken 
from a series of tales just published from the pen of 
the author of “ The Tales of the O'Hara Family.”— 
The scene here represented, occurs in one of the tales 
entitled “Canvassing,” and exhibits the confusion and 
consternation produced within the casile of Lady Ann 
Wilmot, by the sudden announcement of the unex- 
pected arrival of Lord Warringioun, a fashionable roué, 
who has come to canvass the county at her husband's 
especial instigation. Lord Warringdon, we must pre- 
mise, being heir to an earldom, and £100,000 a year, 
is destined by Lady Anne as a prize for one of her two 
portionless daughiers. 

“Here a vivlent ringing of the parlour bell inter- 
rupted the eolloquy. 

“* Hubbaboo!’ exclaimed Pat; ‘I forgot, intirely, to 
tell ye, my lady wants Winny directly—skelp off this 
minute, like a lamp-lighter.’ 

“ Winny was not very slow in obeying the sum- 
mons, in hopes of learning all the particulars concern- 
ing the alarming visit. 

“*«Winny, my good girl,’ said Lady Anne, ‘ you 
must get the best rvom ready against the day after to- 
morrow, for a gentleman the master has asked here.’ 

“* Ah, then, mee lady, sure it isn’t here he'll sleep.’ 

“*Why, Winny, where can he sleep but here ?” 
“*Faiks, mee lady, there’s no sheets to put on the 
bed.’ 

“* No sheets! how do you mean?” 

“«The masther, mee lady, that ordered Widow 
Fahy’s cow into the shrubbery, beyant, and myself 
didn’t know the conthrariness of her, becase, mee la- 
dy, shee’s only a short time in the place—Widow 
Fahy bought her of a man in the lower parish—so | 
left themselves and herself together, mee lady.’ 

“* You left what together?” said Lady Anne. ‘I don’t 
understand what you’re talking about.’ 

«The sheets and the cow, mee lady.’ 

“<«Oh, very well—go on,’ said Lady Anne. 

“*Well, mee lady, I wint in to my dinner, not 
thinking any hairm would happen my sheets, or J 
would have made my little sisther stop with them ; and 
when I come back, to look to see were they dhry, 
sorrow of a taither of a sheet did | see, but a rag stick- 
ing out of her mouth.’ 

“*Out of your sister’s mouth?’ asked Lady Anne, 
who, not having been Irish bred and bora, was seldom 
able to follow the entanglements of an Irish sen- 
tence. 

“* Not at all, mee lady; my little sisther wasn’t in 
it, more’s the pity. No! but sticking out of the cow’s 
mouth it was; mee lady, the sight left my eyes when 
I seen it, and a wakeness came over me at the start | 
got.’ 

“The upshot of it is,’ said Maria, ‘ the cow has 
eaten the sheets; isn’t that it, Winny? 

“ «It is, Miss: but, sure it isn’t the sheets, itself, 
that’s the worst of it. We could borry a pair of sheets 
from Mrs. Moiony, who’s always a good warrant to 
lend, only for the curtains being spoilt too.’ 

“ «What! did the cow eat the curtains too?’ 

“ « No, mee lady, but Father John’s brother!’ 

“ «Eat them? exclaimed Lady Anne. 

« « No, me lady, ture ’em.’ 

“ «How could he tear them?’ 

“Father John’s brother, mee lady, that was at a 
wedding, Saturday was a week, and he came here be- 
case "twas late for himself and his baste to be cross- 


ing the bogs.’ 





“«Whai has this to do with the curtains being 
torn?” interrupted Lady Anne. 

« «Sure, mee lady, it has every thing to do with it, 
seeing he was pleasant at the same time.’ 

“ * What does she mean to say?’ asked Lady Anne, 
turning to Maria, who was enjoying the dialogue be- 
tween the Irish servant and English mistress, and 
thought it much too pretty a one to be inclined to 
spoil it by a little explanation. ‘1 wish, Maria, you 
would not stand laughing there, but help me to under- 
stand this girl. What on earth a man’s being pleasant 
can have to do with tearing curtains, I can’t imagine.’ 

“ * But sure, I mane he was not himself, you know.’ 

“ Lady Anne still looked puzzled. 

“«He tuk a sup, I mane; you understand, don’t 
you, Miss?’ continued Winny, courtesying to Maria. 

<‘*To be sure | do, Winny; do you think I was 
born in Ireland for nothing?” 

“ Maria was particularly anxious to stand well with 
the lower order, and have their good word ; besides, 
she was, indeed, constitutionally good-hur.wured, and 
never ill-natured, exeept when it was her interest to 
be so. 

« « Ah,’ thought Winny, ‘ Miss Maria has more sinse 
in her little finger, than mee lady in her whole carcass. 
Well, Miss, to make a long story short, right or wrong, 
he wanted more liquor, and troth we were afeared to 
give him any more. He axed the masther then, him- 
self, and when the masther wouldn't give it to him 
either, he went mad intirely. Then the masther come 
down to see who it was was making such a noise in 
the house, and when he seen who it was, he bid Pat 
Murphy and Paudeen carry him up to bed, and when 
he wasn’t plased with the reception he got, sure he 
tore the curtains in ribbons, and broke the bed, and 
destroyed the room intirely, Miss. I never seen him 
so pleasant as he was that same night.’ 

“+ Yes, but Winny, that has nothing to do with the 
best room, you know,’ observed Maria. 

“ * Avoch, Miss, sure it's of the best room I am talk- 
ing. Sure it’s the best room he ruint this ways: sor- 
row mey care what capers he cut any where else but 
there ; sure that’s what's killing me, Miss,’ continued 
Winny dolefully. 

“ «And pray,’ interrupted Lady Anne, in displea- 
sure, ‘ what possessed you to put a drunken man into 
the best room?’ 

“ «God sees and knows it wasn’t my fault, mee lady, 
but the masther’s, that tould me take care, for my life, 
would I put him where your honour’s ladyship could 
hear him bawling, and roaring, and going on, for fear 
you wouldn't be plased with the noise he was making, 
mee lady ; and I had no place to put him in out of the 
way, but the best room. Myself, and Paudeen, and 
Pat Murphy, and all the other girls in the house, mee 
lady, were striving an hour and more by the clock, to 
get him up the garret stairs, but it failed us; he kept 
kicking, and prancing, and biting like mad—-sich other 
going on, I never seen, for all | am used to men in li- 
quor. Sol went to tell the masther it failed us to get 
him up the garret stair—an’ the masther, he bid me 
put him in the best room. ‘Faith, sir,’ says J, ‘I am 
afeard mee lady will be mad.’ ‘ No, she won't,’ says 
he, ‘du as I bid you.’ Troth, mee lady, I'd be very 
sorry to do it at any other bidding but his own.’ 

« Just at this moment a doleful exclamation from the 
group that had gathered round the half-opened door, 
attracted Maria’s atiention. 

“ «* Arrah, Pat dear! How will this be at all? Mee 
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lady will go mad intirely, and no blame to her, in re- 
gard of the spoons.’ 

“ * What spoons ?’ asked Maria. 

“ «The spoons of the house, Miss, that Barney Sul- 
livan took the loan of, without lave.’ 

“ «Stole, | suppose you mean,’ observed Maria. 

“«T roth, and I b’lieve that’s only another way of 
saying the same thing. He borry’d them as though 
for his sisther’s wedding—you know the one that mar- 
ried a son of Mark Flannagan, a sort of a half gen- 
tleman, that must be made much of, so the masther 
bid me give ’em them; and when [ tould the masther 
Iecvuld not get them of him again, if I didn’t bate 
him, he tould me not, and that he weuld see about 
him himself; but he went to the ’sizes sure, and he 
forgot ’em.’ 

“ « And why did yon not tell me, Pat, that the things 
in your charge were missing ?’ 

“+ An’ sure, my lady, didn’t the masther threaten he’d 
banish me the place if | let on to your ladyship about 
it? Faith, I’d be very sorry to be desaving you, my 
lady, in regard of a blackguard of his kind. Barney 
Sullivan is no such great friend of mine, as that I'd be 
telling lies to sereen him from his desarvings.’ 

“ « Was ever any thing like this!’ exclaimed Isabel, 
for the first time taking a part in the conversation. 
She had hitherto sat silent and provoked. 

“« Yes,’ answered Maria, ‘there have been fifty 
things just like it: one would imagine you were still 
in Grosvenor-square, where there are mo cows to eat 
sheets, nor Barney Sullivans to steal spoons.’ ” 


—.————— 
IDLENESS. 


IpLENEss is the prologue of a host of evils. To be 
idle and virtuous at the same time is a moral impossi- 
bility. A young man, on his entrance into life, should 
particularly guard against the besetting sin, which no 
excellence of education, no truth of principle, no force 
of habit, can withstand. It leads one certainly by de- 
gress to intemperance, libertinism, poverty, crime, and 
disgrace. 

Man is evidently intended by nature for an active 
life. He brings into the world with him certain wants, 
which he must satisfy in order to live ; certain desires 
and properties, which lead him to happiness from par- 
ticular enjoyments, and industry, or aptitude for labour, 
or both. It is wisely ordered by Providence that no- 
thing valuable can be procured without industry. Not 
to mention riches and honour, neither food nor raiment 
can be procured without the toil of the hand or the 
sweat of the brow. And the sentence pronounced upon 
man, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread,” is a blessing rather than a curse. Moderate 
and habitual labour is cunducive to health. The in- 
dustrions man never complains of loss of appetite, dys- 
pepsia, insomnolency, hypochondria, and a host of ima- 
ginary ills. He is not tortured with ennui, disgusted 
with society, and wearied with life. Cheerfulness and 
good spirits are the coucomitants of good health, which 
is inseparably connected with industry ; and we always 
find, paradoxical as it may seem, the happiest class in a 
community are temperate, industrious men who labour for 
- their daily bread. 

Industry is the road to wealth. However great the 
beneficence of nature, she gave nothing gratuitously to 
man, though when courted by him she is ready to lend 
her assistance towards multiplying his powers to an 
indefinite extent. It should be impressed on every 
mind, that labour creates wealth, and economy accumu- 
lates it. Many of our most opulent and respectable 
citizens have risen from indigence to independence by 
beginning with manual labour, and pursuing through 
life habits of industry and economy. It was these vir- 





tues which raised the poor printer's boy, Franklin, 
from indigence and obscurity, and made him the com- 
panion of princes—and made his name resound through 
the earth, as the champion of freedom and the benefac- 
tor of mankind—and which shall perpetuate his name 
until time shall be no more. 

It sometimes, but rarely, happens that a man is satis- 
fied with ‘his share of the riches of the earth, and is 
reckless of worldly distinctions—engages in no produc- 
tive labour; but unless he finds some occupation, 
some eniployment for his hands or his head, he soon 
becomes miserable. There are few philesophers who, 
like Diogenes, can find happiness by basking whole 
honrs in the sun. We read of a man who, to beguile 
the tedious hours, or, in volgar parlance, to kill time, 
employed several years of his life in the useless em- 
ployment of counting the chapters, verses and words 
in the Bible, and ascertaining how ofien words of one 
syllable were introduced in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The king of Spain passed his leisure hours in 
embroidering ladies’ petticoats, and is said to have be- 
come a proficient in the art. Domitian killed flies. 
Sometimes a man becomes a prey to grief and disap- 
pointment, and disgusted with society, retires to a spot 
at a distance from his fellow men. He cultivates the 
earth for a subsistence, but as this only occupies a 
portion of his time, he seeks other employments to 
drive distraction from his heart. Many caves and grot- 
tos, formed by perforating the solid rock, are pointed 
out in several parts of /nrope to the wandering travel- 
ler, who marvels at the ingenuity and perseverance of 
the architect. Ile is told that this is the work of a 
hermit, who passed many years of his life in this un- 
profitable employment. 

The wretch confined within a prison’s walls cannot 
lie down and devote himself exclusively to commun- 
ing with his own thoughts. He must find employment 
of some kind, or derangement will ensue. A prisoner 
in the Bastile employed himself for years in estimating 
the number of square inches which his cell contained, 
and other mathematical calculations of similar inaport. 
Another amused himself by counting the hairs of his 
head! Ina word, we every day witness circumstances 
illustrative of the fact, that constant oceupation is ne- 
cessary for human happiness—and the government 
that promotes industry, promotes the happiness of the 
people. 


—@——— 
KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER. 


VERY great personages are not likely to form very 
just estimates either of uthers or of themselves; their 
knowledge of themselves is obscured by the flattery of 
others; their knowledge of others is equally clouded 
by circumstances peculiar to themselves. For in the 
presence of the great, the modest are sure to suffer 
from too much diffidence, and the confident from too 
much display. Sir Robert Walpole has affirmed that 
the greatest difficulty he experienced in finding out 
others, was the necessity which his high situation im- 
posed upon him, of concealing himself. Great men, 
however, are in one respect to be blamed, and in ano- 
ther to be pitied. They are to be blamed fur bestow- 
ing their rewards on the servile, while they give the 
independent only their praise. ‘They are to be pitied, 
inasmuch as they can only view things through the 
moral ebfuscation of flattery, which, like the telescope, 
can diminish at one end and magnify at the other. 
And hence it happens, that this vice, though it may 
be rewarded for a time, usually meets with its punish- 
ment in the end. For the sycophant begins by treat- 
ing his patron as something more than a man, and the 
patron very naturally finishes by treating the syeophant 
as something less. 
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AN EVENING 


WITH MADAME CAMPAN, 


AT THE CASTLE OF ECOUEN. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF A FOREIGN LADY OF RANK. 


Wuen Montmorency, after his banishment from the 
court of Franew L, amused himself by building the 
Castle of Keouen, he was far from guessing what 
would be the destination of that edifice three centu- 
ries after his death. The old constable was anxious 
that all the ornaments and decorations of his baronial 
palace should call to mind the antiquity of his race 
and the exploits of his ancestors. ‘The walls of the 
principal apartments were splendidly emblazoned with 
the family arms, and hung with the standard captured 
by Mathieu de Montmorency at Bovines, while hero 
and there * seen, in legible characters, the war cry 
—Dieu si. aide au premier Baron chretien! 

There escutcheons and devices sill adorned the 
ancient walls of Ecouen, when Napoleon conceived 
the idea of converting the casile into a house of edu- 
cation for the orphan daughters of his generals and the 
members of the Legion of Honour. The vaulted roof 
of the grand hall, which had once re-echoed the foot- 
steps of armed knights, now resounded with the joy- 
ous voices of three hundred young girls, whose fathers 
had all been distinguished warriors, and who therefore 
found an appropriate asylum in the ancient abode of 
the Montmorencies. 

Napoleon personally requested Madame Campan to 
accept the superintendence, or it may more properly 
be said the command, of the Maison d’Ecouen. Dur- 
ing ber abode there [ several times visited her, and I 
was charmed with the judicious arrangement and ex- 
cellent order that prevailed in every department of the 
establishment. Aficr the pupils had supped, a few 
lights might here and there be seen glimmering 
through the windows of the long corridors; but at 
nine o'clock darkness prevailed throughout the castle, 
with the exception only of the apartments assigned to 
the surintendante. ‘There the hour fixed for retiring 
to rest was somewhat later. In her cabinet, which 
communicated with the salon de musique, Madame 
Campan used occasionally to receive in the evenings 
some of the ladies who held appointments in the esta- 
blishment, and several of her favourite pupils. Among 
the ladies were Madame de Mongelas, who had seen 
the court of Louis XVI.; Madame d'Hautpoul, distin- 
guished for her literary talents; and Madame Angely, 
whose accomplished pupils bear suflicient evidence of 
her merit. Among the ¢/dves most frequently admitted 
to these little soirées were Pholoée, a young Greek 
girl, whose birth was enveloped in some degree of 
mystery; Fanny Kassner, whom Madame Campan 
used to call her fille cherie; and the two Mesdemoi- 
selles Macdonald, one of whom subsequently became 
Countess de Perregaux, and the other Duchess of 
Massa. 

Madame Campan, seated in her arm chair, dressed 
in an everlasting blue gown, her head covered with a 
lace cap, which was not unfrequently put on awry, 
and twirling between her fingers her gold snuff-box, 


leg, and the tone of voice in which he used to cor. 
rect the younger pupils when they rebelled against 
his prescriptions. ‘The iroitation was very cleverly 
performed, and the loud laughter of the young ladies 
aroused Madame Campan from her studies. 

“ Mv dear children,” suid she, unable to repress q 
smile at the cause of their mirth, “ you should respect 
the noble character of the doctor. IL assure you [ 
know no man more worthy of respect. Hear what] 
have to tell you. Some years ago, Dr. Verges was at- 
tached to a young lady who had refused to give him 
her hand. In despair, he quitted his country and re- 
paired to a garrison town, which was shortly afier be- 
sieged by the Austrians. The besiegers directed their 
fire against the hospital, for the cruel purpose of cut- 
ting eff all succour from the sick and wounded. Doe. 
tors, nurses, &c. all fled. Vergés alone had courage to 
brave the danger. He persisted in attending on the 
invalids; and, while going to perform this humane 
task, he himself was wounded by a ball in the knee, 
It was found necessary to amputate bis leg. The re- 
port of his noble and courageous conduct was soon 
spread about; and imagine what was his joy, when 
he received, on tis sick bed, a letter from the lady he 
loved, containing only these words—‘ J will marry 

, 
you. 

“Such traits as this,” continned Madame Campan, 
“may well excuse a little harshness of manner: be- 
sides, it is the privilege of medical men to speak the 
truth, even to kings. History informs us that the phy- 
sician of Louis XI. treated his royal master with but 
little ceremony ; and, in my youth, | knew an old doe- 
tor who one day gave a very sharp reply to the heir to 
a throne—to the Dauphin, the son of Louis XV. Like 
his father, the young Prince loved to say smart things; 
and, like his father, too, he was not offended by a 
reply. ‘ Bouillac,’ said he, one day, to the old doctor, 
‘the gazette of Leyden announces the death of a 
celebrated physician; and, when he was opened, it is 
said that his heart was found ossified. Well, 1 don’t— 
wonder at it; for you doctors are certainly a very 
hard-hearted set of men.’—* Monseigneur,’ answered 
Bouillac, ‘we are enjoined to be secret when we open 
the remains of the great.’ 

“'Phe Dauphin made no reply, though it was evi- 
dent that he was not very well pleased. In my youth, 
when | was about the court of Louis XV., 1 used to 
see a good deal of the Dauphin.* He was very de 
vout, or pretended to be so; for | am inclined to think 
his piety was the result rather of policy than convic- 
tion. At all events, his conduct was not always con- 
sistent with that of a sincerely religious man. ‘The 
Dauphiness, who was a Saxon Princess, lived in such 
seclusion that it was impossible to know much of her; 
but it is certain that she was not very happy in her 
marriage. This, perhaps, might be some little excuse 
for her imprudence in an affair which | may now re- 





used to pass the time in chatting, writing, or dictating. 
Occasionally she would read aloud (and what a charm. 
ing reader she was!) or, what was the greatest treat of 
all, she would relate anecdotes of the courts of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI, in which she had passed her 
youth. One evening, while she was writing, the 
young Greek girl, Phoieée, was amusing her com- 
panions by mocking M. Vergés, the physician of the 
establishment. She imitated the stumping of his wooden 





late, though it was an important court secret at the 
time of its occurrence. The story conveys an useful 
lesson. 

“The Princess, who was much neglected by her 
husband, hoped to divert her melancholy by making @ 
visit to the waters of Forges. A young officer of the 





* The Dauphin here alluded to, was an elder brother 
of Louis XVI., who died in the year 1767. 
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Guards, who happeiied to be there, presumed to show 
her some marks of attention. The Dauphiness appear- 
ed pleased by these attentions, and forgot herself so 
far as to receive a letter—a single letter, in secret. 
She was, however, soon restored to a consciousness of 
her own dignity; and, blushing for the weakness she 
had fur a moment betrayed, she broke off an acquaint- 
ance which otherwise might have led to her ruin. 
Unluckily, it was by her own consent that one of her 
women (Mademviselle de Varauchamp) delivered to 
her the fatal letter; and the Princess found herself re- 
duced to the humiliating necessity of requesting her 
never to divulge the secret. She married Mdlle. de 
Varauchamp to M. de Chalu, a farmer-general, and 
gave her a rich dowry of presents. Madame de Chalu 
availed herself, unsparingly, of the power she had ob- 
tained over her mistress through this adventure. She 
procured the most lucrative places and emoluments for 
her husband, who, through the influence of his wife, 
became one of the most opulent men of his day. 

“ Madame de Chalu would go to Versailles and make 
her way into the private cabinet of the Dauphiness. 
Then, looking at her with an air calculated to remind 
her of what she knew, asd of what she had in her 
power to reveal, she would prefer her suit, adding, 
“T ventare to hope that I have claims on the kindness 
of Madame la Dauphine ;” and the poor Prircess, pale 
and trembling with terror, would harry to the King, 
and solicit the favour which was to purchase the si- 
lence of Madame de Chalu. She thus expiated, by 
long years of annoyance and humiliation, the impru- 
dence of a moment. 

“ Now, my young frieids,” said Madame Campan, 
“go and amuse yourselves with a little music. -If the 
Abbé Bayer should come (the Abbé was the Almoner 
of Ecouen,) let me know.” ‘The young ladies with- 
drew, and sat down to practise their singing. The 
surintendante then drew near to her writing table, and 
proceeded to finish a letter which she had been writing. 
Then turning to the ladies who remained in the room, 
she said in a low tone of voice :—* ‘The Princess com- 
mitted two faults; the first and most serious was re- 
ceiving the letters (for between ourselves there were 
more than one,) and the second was letting a third 
party into her confidence.” 

She then resumed her writing, and the ladies began 
to converse with Madame de Mongelas, about the 
Princesses of the court of Lonis XVi. They spoke of 
Madame Elizabeth, so amiable in her life, and so noble 
and angelic in her death—ot Madame Clotilde, who 
was married to a Prince of Savoy, and of whom one of 
the ladies had recently seen a charming picture at 
Turin. 

“ The sisters of Louis XVL.,” said Madame Campan, 
for she had lost none of the conversation, “ were too 
young to be suitable companions to Marie Antoinette ; 
the King’s aunts, to whom IL was /ectrice, were, on the 
other hand, too advanced in life. There were, it is 
true, two other Princesses at court, one of whom was 
married to the Comte de Provence, and the other to 
the Comte d’Artois. As to the Countess d’Artois, she 
was one of those persons who are doomed to be chil- 
dren all their lives. ‘The Countess de Provence, who 
was called Madame, was a woman of talent and edu- 
cation, but she was unfortunately much devoted to the 
luxuries of the table, and it was whispered that she 
indulged very freely in the use of wine. At times, 
certainly, her extravagant and unaccountable beha- 
viour sufliciently warranted the imputation. 

“One day, the Queen (Marie Antoinette) was amus- 
ing herself with some needle-work in her cabinet, and 
I was reading to her. It was at the period when a 
great sensation was excited throughout Europe by the 
disgrace of Count Struensee, the Danish Minister, and 
the captivity of Queen Matilda. All on a sudden, the 





door of the Queen’s cabinet was thrown open, and 


Madame entered in a fit of the most boisterous gaiety. 
She began to skip and dance round the room, at the 
same time singing a song, which was popular at the 
time, though not sufficiently refined for the interior 
of the Royal Palace. The refrain, I recollect, con- 
cluded with the words—Elle est morte, elle est morte, 
i n'en faut plus parler. * And whose death inspires 
you with this merriment?’ inquired her Majesty impa- 
tiently. * Matilda’s,’ replied Madame ; ‘ La belie Reine 
Matilde must now change her name to that of the late 
Queen of Denmark.'— My dear sister,’ exclaimed 
Marie Antoinetie, with emotion, ‘is it possible that 
you can sing and dance whilst you announce to me 
the tragical death of a woman born like ourselves in 
a rank which must at least render her the more sensi- 
ble to misfortune?) And who knows but that she may 
have been the victim of base traducers?’ Madame, 
to render her justice, appeared deeply moved by the 
energetic words of the Queen: she flew and embraced 
her, as if to ask pardon for her apparent want of feel- 
ing.” 

One of the ladies who formed Madame Campan’s 
little party, inquired how it happened that a Princess 
like Marie Antoinette, endowed with so many charms 
both of person and of mind, should have become, even 
before the revolution, the object of popular dislike ? 

Madame Campan declared that, in her opinion, the 
Queen's love of pleasure, innocent though it was, and 
especially her partialities for the opera balls, had no 
small share in contributing to her unpopularity. The 
clergy, too, did not forgive her for abolishing the cus- 
tom, previously observed by the Queens of France, of 
hearing mass every morning in the chapel of the pa- 
lace, or at a portable altar in their own private apart- 
ments. Finally, even in the bosom of the royal family, 
pretensions and disappointed hopes had given birth to 
animosities, of which the Queen was the victim. The 
Count d’ Artois had had children before the King; and 
when at length the Queen presented a Dauphin to 
France, the officers of the Count d’ Artois’s household 
could not conceal their mortification, which was mani- 
fested in a very decided way during the first days of 
the revolution. The court then, more than ever, re- 
quiréd union; and yet it was sadly divided. It could 
never regain in affection what it lost in prestige, influ- 
ence and authority. 

“ But, Madame,” said one of the ladies, addressing 
the surinfendante, “do you think the court party was 
really sincere in the concessions it made in ’89 ?” 

“It is not my business either to defend or to con- 
demn the court. However,” added Madame Campan, 
“1 must confess, that being unable to regain by force 
the ascendency it had lost, the court resorted to the 
artifices of weakness. 

“In 1794, M. Duporte Dutertre, the keeper of the 
seals, was high in court favour. His conduct and 
opinions were marked by good sense. The Queen 
frequently spoke of him in terms of eulogy. One day, 
when I was walking in the gardens of the Tuileries, I 
observed the Queen in a little estrade, which she had 
had constructed before one of the windows of her 
drawing-room. M. Duporte Dutertre was in the estrade, 
standing near the Queen, and both appeared to be in 
high spirits, laughing and talking together. I saw the 
Queen, whilst speaking to Duporte Dutertre, familiarly 
take hold of the button of his coat. A group of Pari- 
sian badauds were at that moment looking up at the 
window. I drew near them, anxious to hear what they 
might say of the Queen. ‘Do you see,’ said one, ‘ Du- 
porte Dutertre is the favourite now? But I suppose he 
will soon be guilty of some sottise, and lose his head 
like the rest.’ ‘ 

“I immediately hurried to the Queen's apartments,” 
pursued Madame Campan; “she was alone when I 
arrived, and addressing her in a tone of the utmost re- 
spect, I told her I thought she had acted incautiously. 
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‘How?’ inquired the Queen. I told her what I had 
heard. ‘ You have reason to be satisfied,’ said I, ‘ with 
M. Duporte Dutertre, though he is avowedly attached 
to the Constitutiona! party ; and yet your Majesty could 
not have devised any more certain mode of rendering 
him “npopular.’ Judge of my surprise. The Queen 
replied to me by singing this little chansonette from one 
of Gretry’s operas :— 


“ ¢ Avez vous deviné cela? 
C'est étre fin, c’est étre habile 
Que d’avoir deviné cela.’ 


“T was confounded. Such was the course adopted 
for stemming the torrent of the revolution. 

“Art and dissimulation certainly formed no part of 
the Queen’s character. She was unfortunately guided 
by ill advisers. Lf we knew the sort of counsellors by 
whom princes are surrounded, when they are unable 
to take counsel of themselves, we should often be 
more inclined to pity than to blame them. How many 
persons were there in the courts of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI., whose principles and language were in 
continual contradiction to their functions and their 
duties! 

“I was very young when Marie Antoinette arrived 
from Vienna two be united to the Dauphin. She was 
accompanied by the Abbé de Vermont, who had been 
sent to the court of Vienna to complete the education 
of the young Princess. Now I will tell you a little 
incident which may serve to show that he was not 
very well fitted for this important mission. 

“The grand suite of apartments at Versailles had 
remained unoccupied since the death of Maria Lec- 
zinska. The Dauphiness did not take possession of 
them immediately on her marriage; but some time 
afier, the requisite arrangements were made for her 
reception. While giving some orders respecting furni- 
ture, the young Princess, to her astonishment, disco- 
vered a concealed door in one of the rooms. The 
pious Maria Leczinska had had this dour made that 
she might be enabled to receive secretly some of the 
Jesuit priests, after the abolition of the order. * What 
is this?’ exclaimed Marie Antoinette, ‘a secret door! 
There must be no such thing in-the apartments of a 
Dauphiness and a Queen of France. I will have it 
closed up immediately..—+ Madame,’ observed the Abbé 
de Vermont, ‘ you speak like a young princess of fifteen 
—you will change your tone when you are twenty.’ 

“ But,” concluded Madame Campan, “ in spite of 
base reports, at first raised by the malice of courtiers, 
and afterwards circulated to gratify party feeling, | can 
confidently affirm that Marie Antoinette never did 
change her tone.” 

A profound pause followed this remark. All the 
ladies grouped round Madame Campan seemed to be 
preoccupied by an idea to which they could not ven- 
ture to give utlerance. At length one, more courage- 
ous than the rest, broke silence, and said—* But, Ma- 
dame, though the Queen never swerved from the line 
of duty, do you mean to say that she had no attach- 
ment?” Marie Antoinette’s old femme-de-chambre trem- 
bled, changed colour, and cast down her eyes: “ Do 
not,” said she, “ endeavour to draw from me a disclo- 
sure which must never be made. The Queen had but 
one single, profound, unalterable, but very unfortunate 
attachment. ‘The affair is a secret, which some have 
pretended to know, but which is known only to me, 
and it shall die with me.” 

The ladies expressed their admiration of Madame 
Campan’s pious silence, and her noble respect for the 
dignity of the throne, and the dignity of misfortune. 


ee os 


Ir idleness be the root of all evil, then is matrimony 
good for something ; for it sets many a poor woman to 
work. 





MARRIED LADIES. 


Tue influence which is peculiar to married ladies, 
results from their connexion and intercourse with 
theif husbands and children. It is in vain fur a man 
to say, “ My wife shall not rule me.” Now and then, 
perhaps, when their wills come in direct contact, he 
may keep possessiun of the field, and flatter himself 
that he has won the victory. But even then, his ge- 
nerosity, if he have any, will induce him to waive any 
advaniage he might have derived from it. And nine- 
teen times in twenty, when he thinks he is pursuing 
an independent course, and assumes all the credit of 
his success, the suggestions or persuasious of his com. 
panion are influencing his opinions and controlling his 
conduct. If in addition to the usual charms of her 
sex, she possesses gentleness of manners, sweetness of 
disposition, and a well cultivated mind, it must require 
a singular share of obstinacy to withstand her influence 
in a single instance. 

As it regards the rising generation, the case is still 
more plain. Children, in the early period of life, are 
almost wholly under the care and direction of the 
mother. Their minds are developed under her tender 
and constant cultivalion. Their characters are usually 
formed at an early period, when their ideas being few, 
impressions are easily made, and when they naturally 
apply to their mother for advice and instruction. Be- 
sides the greater freedom which is observable in their 
intercourse with her -than with their father, and the 
fact that they are almost continually in her society, it 
constitutes a great part of her occupation to unfold 
their tender powers, and to impart to them the rudi- 
ments of their education. 

A pious, intelligent, and faithful mother, is the 
greatest earthly blessing that a merciful Providence 
can bestow ona child. If she performs her duty, ber 
offspring will rise up and call her blessed. It is evi- 
dent from the biographies of Washington and Dwight, 
that their intellectual and moral greatness was derived 
from the blessing of heaven on the instructions and 
advice of their mothers. The same is no doubt true 
of many, if not all, the worthies of our land, and the 
benefactors of our race. 

—<j— 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Even human knowledge is permitted to approximate 
in some degree, and on certain occasions, to that of the 
Deity, its pure and primary source ; and this assimila- 
tion is never more conspicuous than when it converts 
etil into the means of producing its opposite, good. 
What, for ipstance, appears at first sight to be so in- 
surmountable a barrier to the intercourse of nations as 
the ocean? But science has converted it into the best 
and most expeditious means by which they may supply 
their muiual wants and carry on their most intimate 
communications. What so violent as steam? and so 
destructive as fire? What so uncertain as the wind? 
and so uncontrollable as the wave? Yet art has ren- 
dered these unmanageable things instrumental and 
subsidiary to the necessities, the comforts, and even 
the elegances of life. What so hard, so cold, and so 
insensible as marble? Yet the sculptor can warm it 
into life, and bid it breathe an eternity of love. What 
se variable as colour? so swift as light? or so empty 
as shade? Yet the pencil of a Raphael can give these 
fleeting things both a body and a soul; can confer 
upon them an imperishable vigour, a beauty that 
increases with age, and which must continue to cap- 
tivate generations. In short, wisdom can draw expe- 
dient from obstacle, invention from difficulty, safety 
from danger, resource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In Aer hands all things become beautiful by 
their adaptment ; subservient by their use; and salu- 


tary by their application. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 


* A Pig in a string is a tronblesome article to manage, 
two pigs in a string are more troublesome still, to a 
degree, perhaps, in proportion to the squares of their 
distances—a ram in a halter is also proverbial for ob- 
stinacy—mules are celebrated for their pertinacity, and 
donkeys for their stupidity; but all the pigs, rams. 
mules, and asses in the world, put together, would be 
more easily managed than a company of singers in a 
village church. About four miles from Loppington 
there is a village called Snatcham. The living is but 
small, and the rector resides and performs his duty 
without the aid of a curate. You cannot imagine a 
milder and more gentle creature than this excellent | 
clergyman. He is quite a picture, either for pen or | 
pencil. He is not more than five feet four inches in 
height, somewhat stout, but not very robust; he is 
nearly seventy years of age—perhaps quite by this 
time; his hair, what littie is left of it, is as white as 
silver; his face is free from all wrinkles either of care 
or age; his voice is slender, but musical with meek- 
ness. The practical principle of his demeanour has 
always been—any thing for a quiet life. He would 
not speak a harsh word, or think an unkind —_ 





to or of any human being; but he is now and then 
tempted to think that when the apostle Paul recom- 
mended the Christians to live peaceably with all men, 
he put in the saving clause “ if possible,” with parti- | 
cular reference to village choristers. Snatcham choir 
is said to be the best in the county; such, at least, is 
the opinion of the choristers themselves ;—and he must | 
be a bold man who should say to the contrary. They are 
no doubt very sincere when they say that they never 
heard any better than themselves; for, to judge from 
their singing, one would not imagine that they had 
ever heard any one else. Snatcham church does not 
boast an organ, and it is well it does not, for if it did, 
the whole choir would insist upon playing on it all at 
once; but instead of an organ it has a band of music, | 
which has been gradually increasing for some years | 
past. It commenced, about thirty-five years ago, with 
a pitch-pipe, which was presently superseded by a flute. 
It was soon found, however, that the dulcet notes of a 
single flute were quite lost amid the chaos of sounds 
produced by the vocal efforis of the choir, so a second 
flute was added by way of reinforcemen _ but all the 
flutes in the world would be no match for the double 
bass voice of Martin Grubb the Snatcham butcher, 
under whose burly weight and hurly-burly notes the 
whole music-gallery trembled and shook. To give | 
pungency to the instrumental department, therefore, a | 
hautboy was added ; but the vocalists felt it a point of | 
honour to outscream the instruments, and the miscel- 
laneous voice of James Gripe, the miller's son, who | 
sang tenor, treble, or counter-tenor, just as it happened, | 
was put into requisition for extra duty to match the 
hautboy. James Gripe could sing very loud; but the 
louder he sang, the more yon heard that kind of noise 
that is produced by singing through a comb. It used to 
be said of him that he sang as if he had studied music 
in a mill during a high wind. To the two flutes and | 
the hautboy were added two clarionets, because two of 
Gripe’s younger brothers were growing up, and had a 
fancy for music. Young Grubb, the son of the butcher, 
began soon to exhibit musical talents, and accompanied 
his father at home on the violoncello, which instrument, 
with the leave of the rector, was added to the church | 
band in a very short time—a time too short, I believe, | 
for the perfection of the performance. 
The rector, dear good man, never refused his leave ' 








“USURER’S DAUGHTER.” 


to any thing, especially to what the singers asked ; they 
might have had leave to introduce a wagon and eight 
horses if they had asked; but still the rector did not 
like it, and every time he was called upon to christen 
a child for one of his parishioners, he trembled lest the 
young one should have a turn for music, and introduce 
into the gallery some new musical abomination. It 
was next discovered that only one bass to so many 
treble instruments was nat fair play, so to the violon- 
cello was added a bassoon, and to the bassoon a serpent. 
What next?—nothing more at present; but if the move- 
ment party retains its ascendency, triangles and kettle- 
drums may be expected. The present state of Snatch- 
am choir is as follows. In the first place there is 
Martin Grubb, the butcher, a stout robust man of about 
fifty years of age, having a round head and a red face, 
with strong, straight, thick brownish gray hair, combed 
over his forehead, and reaching to his very eyebrows. 
He is the oldest, the wealthiest, and the most influen- 
tial man in the choir. He sings bass, and is said to 
be the life and soul of the party, though there are no 
great symptoms of life and soul in his face, which is 
about as full of expression as a bullock’s liver. Then 
there is young Martin Grubb, who is a bit of a dandy, 
with black curling hair, and whiskers of the same 
pattern, pale face, thin lips, long chin, and short nose ; 
his instrument is the violoncello. James Gripe is 
leader of the treble voices, with occasional digressions, 
as above noticed. And, in addition to the two younger 
Gripes, Absalom and Peter, who play the two clarion- 
ets, there are Onesiphorus Bang, the shoemaker, who 
plays the first flute ; Issachar Crack, a rival shoemaker, 
who plays the second flute; Cornelius Pike, the to- 
bacco-pipe maker, who plays the bassoon; Alexander 
Rodolpho Crabbe, the baker, who plays the hautboy; 
Gregory Plush, the tailor, who plays the serpent, toge- 
ther with divers others, men, boys, and girls, who 
make up the whole band. 

This renowned choir has for a long time considered 
itself the ne plus ulira of the musical profession, and 
consequently equal to the performance of any music 
that was ever composed. The old fashioned psalm tunes 
are therefore all banished from Snatcham church, to 
the great grief of the worthy rector, whose own voice 
is almost put out of tune by hearing Sternhold and 
Hopkins sung to the tunes of “ Lovely nymph, assuage 
my anguish,” and such-like Vauxhall and Sadler's 
Wells’ music. The members of the choir too, like other 
political bodies, have not much peace within unless 
they have war without. If any attack be made upon 
their privileges they stick together like a swarm of 
bees; but at other times they are almost always at 
loggerheads one with another. Old Martin Grubb 
wields a precarious sceptre, for James Gripe is mightily 
tenacious of his rights, and resists, tooth and nail, the 
introduction or too frequent use of those tunes which 
superabound with bass solos. Grubb and Gripe, by 
way of an attempt at compromising the matter, have 
latterly been in the habit of taking it by turns to choose 
the tunes; and their alternate choice puis one very 
much in mind of the fable of the fox and the stork, 
who invited one another to dinner, the fox preparing a 
flat dish, of which the stork could not avail himself, 
and the stork in return serving up dinner in a long- 
necked bottle, too narrow to admit the fox's head. 
When James Gripe chooses the tune, he flourishes 
away in tenor and treble solos, leaving the butcher as 
mute asa fish; but when the choice devolves on Mar- 
tin Grubb, he pays off old scores by a selection of those 
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compositions which most abound in bass solos. And 
in such cases it not unfrequently happens that Martin, 
in the delighted consciousness of a triumph over his 
tenor, treble, and counter-tenor rival, growls and roars 
with such thundering exultation, that the gallery 
quivers bereath him, while his son saws away at his 
violoncello as though he would cut it in half from very 
ecstasy. Cornelius Pike and Gregory Plush also spend 
as much breath as they can spare, and perhaps a 
little more than they can spare conveniently, in 
filling the vast cavities of their respective serpent and 
bassoon. 

All this disturbs and distresses the feelings of the 
worthy pastor, who thin!» it possible, and feels it de- 
sirable, that public devotion should be conducted with 
a little less noise. It appears, indeed, and no doubt the 
choristers one and all think so, that Snatcham church 
and Sternhold and Hopkins’s psalms were all made to 
show forth the marvellous talents of the Snatcham 
choristers. They think that all the people who attend 
there come merely for the music, and that the prayers 
and the sermon have no other use or object than 
just to afford the singers and other musicians time to 
take breath, and to give them an opportunity of look- 
ing over and arranging their books for the next out- 
break of musical noise. So little attention do the 
Snatcham choristers pay to any other part of the ser- 
vice than that in which themselves are concerned, that 
during the whole course of the prayers, and in all the 
sermon time they are whispering to one another, and 
conning over their music-books, sometimes almost au- 
dibly buzzing out some musical passage, which seems 
to require elucidation peradventure to some novice ; 
and Master Grubb the younger is so delighted with 
his violoncello, that he keeps hugging the musical 
monster with as much fondness and grace as a bear 
hugs its cubs, and every now and then, in pleasing 
anticipation of some coming beauties, or in rapturous 
Recollection of some by-gone graces, he tickles the 
sonorous strings with his clumsy fingers, bringing forth 
whispers of musical cadences loud enough to wake the 
drowsy and to disturb the attentive part of the congre- 
gation. And then the good rector casts up to the music- 
gallery a look, not of reproof, but of expostulation, and 
thereupon Master Grubb slips his hands down by his 
sides, and turns his eyes up to the ceiling, as if won- 
dering where the sound could possibly come from. 

The supplicatory looks of the music-baited clergy- 
man are on these occasions quite touching and most | 





to astonish and enrapture the parishioners; if there be 
in the arrangement tenors and trebles enough to satisfy 
the ambition of Gripe, and bass enough to develope the 
marvellous powers of Grubb:—there is a glorious out- 
pouring of sound and vociferation, which none but the 
well-disciplined ears of the Snatcham parishioners can 
possibly bear. The walls of Snatcham church Thust 
be much stronger than those of Jericho, or they would 
have been roared to rubbish long ere this. But if the 
agreement of the choir be the parent of noise, their 
disagreement is productive of much more. More than 
once the Gripe and the Grubb factions have carried 
their animosity so far as to start two different tunes at 
the same time. And what can be done in such a case? 
Who is in the wrong? If the Grubb faction were to 
yield, they would betray a consciousness that they had 
not acted rightly in their selection of a tune; and if the 
Gripe faction were to withdraw from the contest, or to 
chime in with the Grubbs, they would seem to show 
the white feather: so they battle it out with all their 
might and main, and each party must sing and play 
as lond as possible, in order to drown the noise of the 
other. Afier church-time the Grubbs throw all the 
blame upon the Gripes, and the Gripes retort the 
charge upon the Grnbbs, and a man had need have 
the wisdom of a dozen Solomons to judge between 
them. So excited with passion, and puffing, and sing- 
ing, and playing, have the parties sometimes been after 
a flare-up of this kind, that they have looked as tired 
as two teams of horses just unharnessed from two 
opposition stage-coaches ;—nay, the very instruments 
themselves have appeared exhausted, and an active 
imagination might easily bélieve that the old big byrly 
bassoon, standing in a lounging attitude in one corner 
of the gallery, was panting for want of breath. Such 
explosions as these, however, do not frequently occur, 
and it is well they do not; when they do, a reconcili- 
ation generally takes place soon after, and an apology 
is made to the good pastor, more, perhaps, from com- 
passion to his infirmities than out of respect to his office 
or his years; and his mild reply is generally to the 
following effect—*“ Ah! well, my good friends, I think 
another time you will find it more easy to sing. all one 
tune: I marvel much that ye don’t put one another out 
by this diversity of singing.’ 





There is also another mode in which the parties 
manifest their discrepancy of opinion, or discordancy 
of feeling, and that is by the silence of half the choir. 
Now one would think that such an event would be a 


mutely eloquent: they seem to say—* Pray spare me | joy and a relief to the good man, who loves quiet; and 


a little ;—suffer me to address my flock. 


I do not | so it is physically, but not morally: for though his ears 


interrupt your iusic with my preaching, why should | are relieved from one-half of the ordinary musical in- 


you interrupt my preaching with your music? My | 
sermons are not very long, why will not you hear them 
out? I encroach pot on your province, why will you 
encroach on mine! Let me, [ pray you, finish my 
days on earth as pastor of this flock, and do not alto- 
gether fiddle me out of the church.” But the hearts 
of the “ village musicianers” are as hard as the nether 
millstone ; they have no more bowels than a bassoon, 
ho more brains than a kettle drum. 

Another grievance is, that these Snatcham choristers 
have 2 most intense and villanous provincialism of 
utterance: it is bad enough in speaking, but in singing 
they make it ten times worse ; for they dilate, expand, 
and exaggerate their cacophony, till it becomes almost 
ludicrous to those who are not accustomed to it. The 
more excited they are, whether it be by joy or anger, 
the more loudly they sing, the more broadly they blare 
out their provincial intonations; and it is very seldom 
indeed that they ascend their gallery without some 
stimulus or other of this nature. If they be all united 


together in the bonds of amity and good-will ; if Martin 
Grubb have suspended his jealousy of Gripe, and if 
Gripe no longer look with envy and hatred upon 
Grubb; if some new tune be in preparation wherewith 


| 





fliction, yet he is mentally conscious that evil thoughts 
are cherished in the breasts of the silent ones; that 
| they who sing are not praising God ‘in their songs, and 
that they who sing not are not praising him by their 
silence. 

But the climax of the abominations of the Snatcham 
choristers I have yet to record, and I hope that by 
their follies other choirs, if there be any so absurd, will 
take warning. It has been already said that this 
celebrated Snatcham choir made it a great point to 
obtain leave from their rector for all the abominations 
and absurdities which they were accustomed to inflict 
upon the parish under the guise of music; but the ar- 
rogant importunity of their solicitation was such that 
they seemed to bid defiance to refusal, so that their 
asking leave was a the fashion of the beggar in 
Gil Blas, who held musket in the direction of the 
donor's head. At a large town in the county in which 
Snatcham is situated there had been a musical festival, 
the directors of which, in order to give eclat to their 
advertisements, had used all manner of means to swell 
the number of the performers. For this purpose they 
had sought every hedge and ditch, and highway and 
byway in the county, to pick up every individual who 
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had the slightest pretension whatever to musical talent. 
In such a search, of course the Snatcham choir could 
not by any possibility be overlooked. They were ac- 
cordingly retained fur the choruses, in consequence of 
which they underwent much musical drilling; Tior 
were they a little pleased at the honour thus thrust 
upon them. They of course distinguished themselves, 
though I must say that the wisest thing chorus singers 
can do is not to distinguish themselves; but the 
Snatcham choir, it is said, actually did distinguish 
themselves, especially in the Hallelujah Chorus, and 
so fascinated were they with that chorus, and their 
own distinguished manner of singing it, that they re- 
solved unanimously to perform it at Snatcham church. 
This was bad enough; but this was not the worst, for 
nothing would serve them but they would have it, of 
all days in the year, on Good Friday! 

On the evening of the day before, the whole body 
of the choristers, vocal and instrumental, went up to 
the rectory, and demanded an audience of their worthy 
pastor. The good man trembled at their, approach, 
and his heart sank within him at the announcement 
that they had something very particular to say to him. 
He thought of harp, flute, psaltery, dulcimer, sackbut, 
and all kinds of music, and his ears tingled with ap- 
prehension of some new enormity about to be added 
to the choir, in shape of some heathenish instrument. 
It was a ludicrous sight, and enough to make the pastor 
laugh, had he been at all disposed to merriment, to see 
the whole choir seated in his parleur, aud occupying, 
after a fashion, every chair in the room; for if they’ 
were never harmonious in any thing else, they were 
perfecly harmonious as to their mode of sittingg they 
were all precisely in the same attitude, and that atti- 
tude was—sitting on the very outward edge of the 
chair, with their hats carefully held between their 
knees, their mouths wide open, and their eyes fixed 
upon vacancy. At the entrance of the clergyman they 
all rose, bowed with simultaneous politeness, and look- 
ed towards Martin Grubb as their mouth-piece. Martin 
Grubb, with his broad heavy hand, smoothed his locks 
over his forehead, and said—* Hem!” 

“Well, Mr. Grubb,” replied the rector, “ you and 
your friends, I understand, have something particular 
to say to me.” 

“Why yes, sir,” said Mr. Grubb, “ we are called 
upon you by way of deputation like, just to say a word 
or two about singing; and for the matter of that, we 
have been practising a prettyish bit of music out of 
Handel, what they sung at the musical festival called 
the Hallelujah Chorus; and as our choir sung it so 
well at the festival as to draw all eyes upon us, we 
have been thinking, sir, with your leave, if you please, 
and if you have no objection, that we should just like 
to sing it at church.” 

“ At church?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you please, at church, to-morrow. The 
Hallelujah Chorus you know, sir, being part of the 
Messiah, we thought it would be particular appropri- 
ate; and we are all perfect in our parts, and there’s 
two or three chaps out of the next parish that are 
coming over to Snatcham to see their friends, and 
they'll help us you know, sir, and every thing is quite 
ready and rehearsed and all that; and we hope, sir, 
you won’t have no objection, because we can never 
do it so proper as with them additional voices what's 
coming to-morrow, and there will be such lots of people 
come to church on purpose to hear us, that they will 
be all so disappointed if we don’t sing it.” 

Here James Gripe, somewhat jealous of his rival’s 
eloquence, and taking advantage of Martin’s pausing 
fur a moment to recover breath, stepped forward, .1y- 
ing—* No, sir, we hope you won't refuse us your 
leave, because all the people so calculate upon hearing 
it, that they will go away in dudgeon if so be as they 
are disappointed, and mayhap they will never come to 

; 





church again, but go among the methodishes or some 
of them outlandish sexes; and it would be a pity to 
overthrow the established church just for the matter 
of a stave or two of music.” 

The rector sighed deeply but not audibly, and re- 
plied, saying, in a tone of mild expostulation—« But 
tu-morrow, my friends, is Good Friday, a day of extra- 
ordinary solemnity, and scarcely admitting even the 
most solemn music in its service.” 

“Exactly so,” interrupted Martin Grubb, “ that’s the 
very thing I say, sir, and therefore the Hallelujah 
Chorus is the most peculiar appropriate: it’s one of the 
most sollumest things I ever heard—it’s quite awful 
and grand—enough to make the hair of one’s head 
stand upright with sublimity.” 

“’Tis indeed, sir,” added James Gripe, “ you may 
take my word for it, sir.” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Martin Grubb, “ your rever- 
ence never heard it; now if so be as you never heard 
it, mayhap you don’t know nothing about it, in which 
case we can, if you please, with your permission, sing 
you a little bit of it, just to give you an idea of the 
thing.” 

The poor persecuted pastor looked round upon his 
tormentors in blank amazement, and saw them with 
their ruthless mouths wide open, and ready to inflict 
upon him the utmost penalty of their awful voices. In 
tremulous tones the worthy man exclaimed, “ No, no, 
no, pray don't—pray don’t—don't trouble yourselves 
—I beg you will not. I know the piece of music to 
which you refer, and I think if you could perform it 
on any other day than Good Friday” 

Singers are a peculiarly irritable class of persons, 
and the slightest opposition or contradiction irritates 
and disturbs them, so that at the very moment that the 
rector uttered a sentence at all interfering with their 
will, they all surrounded him with clamorous and sulky 
importunity, and set to work with all diligence to de- 
molish his objections. 

“ Please, sir,” said Martin Grubb, shaking his 
head with a look of dogged wiifulness, “I don’t"8ee 
how it’s to be done. The Halleiujah Chorus requires 
a lot of extra voices what isn’t to be got every day; 
and if we tells them chaps as is coming over to-morrow 
to help us, that we don’t want their help, they may 
take tiff, and never come over to Snatcham again.” 

“ But perhaps,” the pastor meekly replied, “ they 
may assist you in the grave and sober singing of some 
serious and well-known psalms in which all the con- 
gregation may unite.” 

On hearing this, the broad-faced butcher expanded 
his features into a contemptuous sort of a grin, and 
said—* Come, now, that is a good one, as if reg’lar 
scientific singers would come all the way to Snatcham 
just to sing old psalm tunes!” ; 

Mr. Gripe also said—* He! he! he!” 
“He! he! he!” is a very conclusive kind of argu- 
ment; and so the rector of Snatcham felt it to be, for - 
he could not answer it, nor refute it, nor evade it. He 
looked this way and that way, up to the ceiling and 
down to the floor, towards Mr. Gripe and towards Mr. 
Grubb; but neither ceiling nor floor, nor Gripe nor 
Grubb, afforded him any relief from his painful embar- 
rassment. The exulting singers saw that he was posed, 
and that now was the time to push home their victory, 
and overwhelm the rector by their united importuni- 
ties. So they all crowded round him at once, and 
almost all at once began to assail him with such a 
iorrent of reasons and argumentation that he had not 

a word to say for himself. 

“ Please, sir,” said Onesiphorus Bang, “I ha’n’t got 
nothing else ready to play.” 

“ Nor I neither,” said Issachar Crack. 

“ Please, sir,” said Alexander Rodolpho Crabbe, 
“ we never like to do nothing without your leave, and 
we hope you won't compe! us to do so now. My wife 
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says she'll never come to church again, if the Halle- 
lujah Chorus is not performed to-morrow.” 

“And I declare,” said Gregory Plush, “ that for my 
part I never wish to touch the serpent again, if we 
mayn’t do that piece of music.” 

Absalom and Peter Gripe also said the same as 
touching the clarionets ; and James Gripe then looked 
at the rector with a quaintly interrogative aspect, 
which, without uttering a word, seemed to say— 
“ There, sir, what will you do without Absalom and 
Peter's clarionets.” Now, for his own part, the worthy 
pastor would have been glad to get rid of the whole 
clamour of their music, for these choristers were 
always at loggerheads either with one another, or with 
all the rest of the parish. 

The rector, thus overwhelmed with argument and 
eloquence, with pathos and importunity, found himself 
compelled to yield, which he did with the worst grace 
imaginable. Away went the choristers, rejoicing in 
the triumph of music, and full of glee at the thought 
of the wonderful figure they should cut on the morrow, 
when, assisted by the “chaps from the next village,” 
they astonished the natives with the Hallelujah Chorus. 

That night neither the singers nor the rector slept: 
the former were kept awake by the anticipation of 
musical glory, and the latter was made restless by the 
dread of musical absurdity. Good Friday came :—the 
whole village looked more like a scene of festivity 
than of fasting. The “chaps from the next village,” 
as Martin Grubb called: them, were as gay as so many 
larks: there was such a display of blue coats and yel- 
low buttons as never was seen before. The singing 
gallery was full to suflocation, and the church itself 
was crowded. The squire of the parish was present, 
and his family also were with him, and the singers 
were so happy that they could hardly contain them- 
selves. They did not mind the prayers: they had 
heard them before, and did not think them half so well 

th hearing as the Hallelujah Chorus. There was 

a rustling of leaves of music books, and such a 
buzz of whispering voices, that the worthy rector could 
hardly be heard. The choristers had arranged that 
the Hallelujah Chorus should be sung immediately 
before the sermon, and they thought that the prayers 
would never be over: they were as impatient as a 
young horse in harness. 

At length the prayers were finished, and the merciless 
choristers let loose upon the congregation to inflict what- 
ever musical torture they pleased. Away they burst with 
relentless and resistless fury. There was such seraping, 
and blowing, and roaring, and growling, and screaming, 
as never was heard ; the powers of every voice, and 
of every instrument were exerted to the utmost of 
their capability ;—there was such an infinite variety 
of articulation of Hallelowyah, Holleluyear, Allyluger, 
and Ahmen, and Awmen, and Ameen, that none but 
the initiated could form a guess what the singers were 
about. The patient and afflicted rector sat still in the 
pulpit, waiting till the storm should be ever: he knew 
that it could not last for ever, and that they must soon 
sing themselves hoarse or out of breath. There is an 
Irish proverb which says “Single misfortunes never 
come alone :” this was verified in the present case ; for 
a misunderstanding occurred, which produced a double 
infliction of the music. Messrs. Grubb, Gripe, Crabbe, 
Bang, Crack, and their friends, when performing at the 
cathedral, had observed that one or two parts of the 
performance had been encored by a signa! from his 
Grace the Duke of , who was present as patron, 
and this signal consisted of the silent waving or lifting 
up of a white pocket-handkerchief. Now, unfortu- 
nately, just as the band was bringing its mighty per- 
formance to a close, the squire of the parish most in- 
nocently drew his handkerchief out of his pocket ; but 
happening to draw it forth with a peculiar grace, or 








liar grace, they were most graciously pleased to take 
it for granted that it must be a signal for a repetition 
of the chorus, and therefore, just at the moment when 
the good rectur was pleasing himself with the thought 
that the absurd display was over, they all burst forth 
again with renewed vigour. He thought that they 
were absolutely mad ; he looked ; he sighed ; he shook 
his head; but he was only answered by Hallelu- 
year, Allyluger: and when they had finished the 
second time, he was half afraid that they would begin 
again, and sing it the third time. When the service 
was over, the good man tovuk the liberty to hint to his 
musical practitioners that he thought they had per- 
formed a work of supererogation in performing the 
chorus twice. They themselves felt that they had 
somewhat encroached, but they laid the blame upon 
the squire, whose slightest wish, they thought, should 
be obeyed. The squire was very sorry when he found 
what mischief he had inadvertently done, and promised 
that he would take care, in future, not to pull out his 
handkerchief again in singing time. 


ee 
THE MOTHER. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* * * I saw her large blue eyes swell 


with maternal tenderness, as she gazed in all the ple- 
nitude of a mother's love, upon the painful countenance 
of her silent imploring child. I saw her bursting 
bosom heave with agonizing fear, as she gently pressed 
its outtretched hand between her own, and bathed it 
with her tears. I saw her unwearied care anticipate 
her infant’s wants, untold by words, but eloquently 
told by infantile look and intuitively comprehended by 
a mother’s love: and when her little sufferer slumber- 
ed, I saw a mother’s care command a mother’s grief: 
and, half respiring, check the rising sobbings of her 
soul, lest a full sigh should wake her sleeping babe. 
It was then that busy memory gave to her present 
pain a heightened anguish, and shrouded in gloomy 
bodements the endearing prattling of her child, its 
smiles of timid triumph as once its tottering feet bore 
it from chair to chair, its suppliant hands seeking ma- 
ternal safety. 

These, and a thousand other endearments rushed 
on her mind, and like a transient light in some dark 
solitude, made misery still more poignant—The re- 
membrance of hours spent in the society of her child, 
gradually developing its bodily and mental powers 
imparted a saddened pleasure to its maternal nurse; 
when suddenly a feeble groan dissolved her vision, for 
the vital taper of her child was sinking in its socket. 
Her stifled sigh now burst in convulsive sobbings from 
her bosom; whilst with unutterable anguish her la- 
bouring soul gave the pure spirit of her child to God. 
I sincerely participated in her afflictions, and was 
silent. in this scene of wo, as I was unwilling to 
interrupt the sacred tribute of her grief, or unclasp 
that firm embrace, which pressed a lifeless infant to 
her mother’s bosom, for soon it would be cradled in 
its coffin, and hushed in a lonely mansion of the grave 
over which the winds of winter howl its lullaby. I 
thought as I witnessed her conflicting feelings, how 
kindly Providence had implanted in a mother’s bosom, 
the persevering love which enabled her to bear with 
unrepining fortitude the varied cares connected with 
childhood ; and that those men are monsters, who repay 
with cold indifference the affectionate solicitude that 
guarded their years of helpless infancy. I felt a glow 
within my bosom, a filial offering to the memory of 
my mother, with a repentant sigh, lest my thoughtless 
boyhood may have given her pain, unconscious of 
the sacred debt of gratitude due to the feelings of a 





with what Mr. Grubb and his friends thought a pecu- 


parent. 
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THE TOILET.—No. 9. 
BEAUTY OF THE EYES AND EYE-BROWS. 


Except among the ancient Romans and the modern 
Chinese, large eyes have always been esteemed essen- 
tial to beauty. By this test alone we can distinguish 
whether an antique statue of Venus or Juno be Roman 
or Grecian, as the classic Greeks had more taste than 
to represent a goddess with smal!, peering miserly eyes. 
Homer, indeed, seldom mentions Juno without com- 
paring her eyes to those of the eagle. The Oriental 
poets draw a more elegant simile from the large-eyed 
antelope or gazelle; which has not escaped Lord Byron. 


Her eyes’ dark charm ‘twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well.—Graour. 


The brilliancy of the eye and its appearance of 


fullness, depend, of course, in some degree, on its form, 
and on the magnitude of the eye-ball; but still more 
on the clo »ness and amplitude of the eye-lashes and 
the diameter of the pupil. It is the eye-lashes only 
over which we possess the greatest power, as we can 
bring them to the highest perfection of gloss and thick- 
ness, by the Circassian method, which will be detailed 
in the succeeding chapter. This is not all: the Orien- 
tal beauties, from time immemorial, have practised the 
art of darkening the eye-lashes with antimony, which 
is put both on the hairs, and on the skin at their rvots, 
while,a small streak of it is often extended outwards 
from the exterior angle of each eye. This has a very 
imposing effect when artfully performed ; and we have 
seen European ladies, who had visited the East, em- 
ploy the same method to give a lustre and beauty to 
their eyes, altogether inconceivable, making even the 
plainest little gray eyes appear full-orbed and piercingly 
dark. 

A large pupil, though certainly one of the choicest 
marks of beauty, is no less a sure token of a weak, and 
in all probability a scrofulous, if not a consumptive 
constitution—so much so, that whatever tends to render 
the bedy delicate, will seldom fail to dilate and enlarge 
the pupil, and make the eyes beautifully languid. We 
cannot, however, with safety recommend any practical 
method of enlarging the pupils of the eyes on this 
principle; though it is well known there are various 
vegetable substances which s this property, and 
which are not unfrequently a oculists in order 
to examine the deeper-seated parts of the eye. 


BLACK EYES. 


The Greeks and Romans, as already remarked, en- 
tertained very different sentiments of beauty. ‘The 
former were fond of eye-brows wide asunder, and a 
well-proportioned forehead. The latter preferred eye- 
brows that met, and a little forehead. The Romans 
preferred eyes of moderate size, the Greeks wished to 
have them large. The colours of the eyes, like that 
of the hair, have no less their different advocates. 
The ancients preferred black eyes, and the modern 
Greeks still have such a predilection for the same 
colour, that, as we are informed by M. Guys, in his 
letters on Greece, the very men frequently take’ their 
names from that circumstance. He says that he knew 
several who were called macromate, which in the 
vulgar language signifies black eyed. 
certain nations ought not, however, to induce us to 
give the absolute preference to black eyes, and to 
adjudge to them exclusively the prize of beauty. Every 
one so far, ought to be allowed to be the arbiter of his 
own taste, let us not then give implicit credit to the 
assertions of the Greeks, when they tell us that black 
eyes are the most beautiful; since it is well known 
that hazel, and large blue eyes, have their admirers 
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wherever taste and elegance are to be found. The 
colour alone, however, does not contribute to the beauty 
of the eye, it depends still more on the form. If the 
eye, for instance, be too large, too small, too prominent, 
it is equally distant from perfection. 


BLUE EYES. 


Beer, an eminent German physician and oculist, 
says that blue eyes are capable of supporting a much 
longer and more violent tension than black ones. The 
strength and duration o. the sight depend on the differ- 
ent colour of the eyes, and even that depends on a 
greater or less degree of clearness of the pupil, as the 
defects of the sight depend on a colour more or less 
dark. Uence it results, that in this point of view, blue 
eyes are infinitely better than black. The former, 
therefore, possess, in a more eminent degree than the 
latter, the perfections adapted to their functions. The 
same author has also remarked, that black eyes are 
more subject to cataracts; and he also observes, that 
out of twenty persons with black eyes, you find not 
one who is perfectly satisfied with them. In this par- 
ticular then, it must be admitted that blue eyes are 
better adapted to their destination than black ones. 

The eyes contribute to the regularity of the face by 
their respective direction, position, and distance: when 
too near or too wide apart, they detract from the beauty 
of the general appearance of the face. 


—_—@-—_— 
RECEIPTS. 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY. 


Boi. down three calves’ feet in four quarts of 
water, till the water is reduced to 2} pints: strain off 
the whole, and when settled, cold, and coagulated, boil 
it with the following additions :— 

Eleven whites of eggs, beaten up well; 24 pints of 
Madeira wine; 14 |b. loaf sugar; the juice ofan orange, 
and 34 lemons ; a little clove in powder, and cinnamon ; 
half an ounce of isinglass (prepared :) st’r the mixture 
well: let it boil up three times, and take it off. 





JELLY A LA MACEDOINE, 


Is a technicality applied to all iced jellies which 
contain, in the summer, fresh fruits, and in winter, 
those preserved in ardent spirits. Of iced jellies we 
shall speak under the general head of Icgs. 





COFFEE JELLY. 


Infuse 5 oz. Mocha coffee, pulverized or ground; 
strain off the decoction; boil up 6 oz. prepared isinglass, 
and 8 oz. loaf sugar, which add to the decoction :— 
add also a little brandy. 





TEA JELLY, 


Treat in the same way, and use the same quantities. 





BLANC MANGE. 


‘ ; a , 

Boil clarified sugar so as to obtain 1 pint syrup; to 
which add 24 oz. prepared isinglass, and 34 pints milk 
of almonds. Let the whole boil, and add (stirring well) 
any essence or delicate tint you may think proper. 





JELLY CAKES 


Are elegant articles, and are made by putting the 
common jellies into shallow moulds in the stove, leav- 
ing them there ten hours, and then candying them. 








. darting brightness and holiness. 
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Love, like genius, is of no country, of no kin; feel- 
ing and passion owe their birth to no particular class, 
to no education; they spring spontaneously from the 
heart, and occasionally manifest themselves in every 
degree of life, separate, and distinguish the possessors 
from among their associates, and at once evidence the 
wildness and the romance of nature. It would not 
have been difficult to find a prettier girl than Louise, 
—she was not exactly handsome, she possessed none 
of that powerful beauty which attracts and enchains 
beholders, and is the parent and the nurse of Love. — 
Still Louise was beloved ; more than one admirer sued 
for her favours, and her affection was esteemed as the 
highest felicity which could be obtained by any one 
of the male peasantry. She was well formed, and a 
pleasing regularity of features almost induced a forget- 
fulness of the absence of that beauty which in reality 
had been denied to her; her eyes were large and 
dark, and they accorded well with the dark brown 
tresses which crossed her brow, and descended in clus- 
ters upon her shoulders. These formed the character 
of the features of Louise, and their brightness was a 
strange contrast to her pale and wan complexion; but 
the heart of Louise was a bright and pure repository 
of all that is dignified, noble and passionate in feeling. 

From among the many admirers of Louise, it was 
evident that she preferred Francoise, a young and in- 
dustrious peasant, who had, however, taken little pains 
to obtain her afigction, and seemed to care as litile 
since universal rumour had given to him the girl's 
partiality. Still, he said that he loved her, and he 
endeavoured at times to evince his affection; those 
times were the happiest hours of the existence of 
Louise: she would listen to him as he spoke of love, 
with devout entrancement, gazing up into his face, 
and throwing the bright sunshine of her eyes upon his 
countenance, as if a spirit resided within those orbs 
She would sit en- 
rapturedly, her hand clasped within that of her lover, 
listening to and silently drinking in all that his lips 
uttered, or in that deeper and purer entrancement of 
silence, when the imagination pictures, and the heart 
believes, more than the fondest tongue could utter, aud 
life becomes exalted, and existence is all poetry, all 
romance. Happy were such moments to Louise, and 
wandering, silently, among her uative hills and val- 
leys, with her Francoise, she gave rein to her sportive 
imagination, and the solitude became peopled with a 
myriad brightnesses, playing in the light air, and her- 
self the especial divinity of them all,—herself the sun 
and centre from and around which, and for which all 
those gay appearances were created, and their creator 
Love. 

Thus passionately passed the moments of Louise ; 
she felt, but thought and felt more than she could de- 
scribe; her love pervaded, but it was imprisoned 
within her soul. How many are there who have, 
like her, found language insufficient to describe their 
thoughts ’—how many are there burning with deep 
mysterious fire, to whom language is poor, and weak, 
and worthless? The words of earth befit not the 
light of heaven. The one full of rich thoughts and 
thrills of Paradise, retires from the world’s words, and 
shutting up and enshrining passion within the soul, 
there lets it burn and burn, till the fire desires a word, 
and silence more eloquent, more powerful, more beau- 
tiful than words, supplies its place, and that silence is 
the sun-spring ef the soul. 

Louise was not an enthusiast, she was all passion ; 


finement of the heart, it is heavenly. She clung to 
Francoise, and she clung as one who had all her 
earthly hopes and all her expectations of faturity 
ciated with him whom she loved. She looked abroad 
upon the world and knew not the existence of others, 
she beheld but one bright spot amidst the blank which 
surrounded her, and to that spot, like the mariner who 
looks up for guidance to a star with his life at stake, 
so gazed Louise ; he was the star of her existence, she 
committed herself to his guidance; she saw none 
bright save that one, and she gave herself up, passion- 
ately to its control: her heart knew no other light. 

Francoise could not return this love, he knew it 
not: he could net be aware of the spirit of the girl’s 
affection ; he knew of affection no more than its term; 
he believed that Louise was good, and he knew that 
he felt himself happy in her society. Thus he con- 
jectured that she would be to him an excellent wife. 
He worked hard at times, and at times also loved to 
join in the village festivals; he was always the happi- 
est of the happy ir these merry-makings, but he had 
no regard for home ; that which should have been his 
first thought was his last, and he only prized his cot- 
tage because it afforded him shelter for the night. He 
offered for the hand of Louise—Louise loved him, and 
her father sanctioned their union,—they were married. 
Louise had achieved the highest point of her ambi- 
tion, and for that moment her soul was in heaven. 

She loved so deeply herself, she believed all else 
must love as well; her joy was so pure that she believ- 
ed her husband could experience no lesser feeling — 
She was deceived. 

How gaily the moments passed when with heart 
light as gossamer she discharged all the duties of her 
litthe household, and was rewarded, after the labours 
of the day, with the society of him whom alone of all 
the world she was bound to love, and did love. Now, 
unrestrained by any fear, she could acknowledge what 
she felt, and she felt proud in acknowledging it. The 
well-spring of her heart burst, and love, passionate 
and burning love, gushed from her lips, as she lay 
upon her husband’s bosom, and without a blush she 
could reveal that lo@, nay, when it was honourable 
for her so to do. The arms of her husband clasped 
her, and his kiss quivered upon her cheek ; she looked 
up into his dark-browed face, and read deep passion 
there, and her own eyes swam in happiness,—the hap- 
piness of tears. It was a beautiful picture, the fair, 
the fragile Louise, reclining upon the arm of Fran- 
coise ; he full of fond and burning passion, gazing upon 
his newly-possessed treasure; she all tenderness, pu- 
rity, and innocence, shrinking almost from the fierce 
gaze of passion, but which, fearing not, she loved ; and 
clasping his hand still warmer in the confidence of her 
love’s requital. : 

But “a cloud came o’er the shadow of her dream.” 
Louise then was the light of the life of Francoise, 


But he was as those meteor things, 
That tread, like monarchs, through the sky, 
Yet have their red and burning wings, 
Controlled and plumed by destiny ; 
He came like light—like light is gone! 


The novelty of the enjoyment passed away, and the 
home of the husband sank in his estimation to that in- 
ferior place it held ere it was irradiated by the sun of 
a wife’s affection. Francoise was now to be seen 
among his associates till a late hour in the evening; 





enthusiasm is madness, it is earthly; passion is the re- 


he was no longer laughed at for being in haste to ar- 
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rive at his home, and he no longer lefi the cup half 
filled, nor the song half finished, nor the dance with- 
out participating in its enjoyment. Francoise felt that 
his happiest hours’ were spent in conviviality, and 
poor Louise—she who loved with passion’s deepest en- 
trancement—was neglected. 

For a time Louise heeded not the change that had 
come over her husband’s disposition; his absence af- 
flicted her, but the excuses which he made were al- 
ways received, and she clung to him fonder because 
the hours they were together became so few. She 
would not think that her husband deceived her—no 
—Louise loved. Ofien as she sat silently at her little 
window, looking up the hills intently, expecting to 
catch a sight of her husband, would she listen for the 
sound of the watch-dog that accompanied him, and she 
would sometimes sigh when the sun had sunk behind 
the hills, and the gray twilight had usurped the em- 
pire of the sun, and darkness rendered the hills and 
objects dim and indistinct; she would sigh, but she 
knew not why she sighed ; it was involuntary, and she 
would often smile after it had passed. “I have not 
cause to sigh,” she would laughingly exclaim, “ for I 
am happy.” 

The peasantry, as they passed her at the window 
upon their return, wished her “good night” as usual, 
but as the absence of Francoise became longer and 
longer, they would gaze ai her with fixed attention as 
they passed, and those who pitied Louise, sighed as 
the “good night” came from their lips. Louise no- 
ticed this change in her associates, and ridiculed it; 
she spoke of it to her husband, and they both agreed 
that it was ridiculous. 

But then the peasantry began to whisper of the 
idleness of Francoise ; he was never much pleased in 
working, and now he neglected his labours frequently, 
and at those times he was sure to be at the cottage of 
a family who were spoken lightly of, and who by 
means, unexplained to their assoviates, contrived to 
live in comparative affluence with little exertion on 
their part. And at length Louise heard of her hus- 
band’s conduct; she told him all that she had heard, 
and scarcely believing its truth, she still playfully en- 
‘deavoured to convince him of hiserror. But the kind 
demeanour of Louise was unrequited by her husband ; 
he replied not, and sullenly retired to rest. 

The bolt that had long hung over her happiness 
now burst, and she awakened to a sense of her condi- 
tion. Francoise had retired to his bed—he had not 
replied to her—he had treated her harshly, very harsh- 
ly—she could not merit that ‘treatment—what could 
be his inducement? Such were the reflections of 
Louise as she sat alone musing upon her husband’s 
conduct. But she loved him; and she went to his bed- 
side, and snatching his hand within her own, she pas- 
sionately exclaimed— 

“Francoise—my husband! 
this?” 

The man deigned not to reply; he turned away 
from his wife, and her tears moved not his heart.— 


How have I deserved 


She could say no more ; her grief had mastered words, | 


loud sobs alone were its language. At length she 
fell exhausted on the bed, and the name of her hus- 
band trembled upon her lips. When she recovered, 
it was broad daylight, the sun’s rays streamed into 
her chamber, bui Francoise was gone! 

She could scarcely believe the evidence of her 
senses, she thought she was under the impression of 
some fearful dream, and endeavoured to awaken from 
the terror which now appeared to surround her. But 
the truth appeared too palpable ; her brain burned, her 
lips were parched—her heart, which alone maintained 
its first feelings undiseased, unbroken, was still full of 
grief— 

Its fountain sapped and dried away, 
Have left it to the scorching ray 
M 





That makes her young and wasted breast 
Like wilds and waters in the Kast— 

A lifeless and a tideless sea, 

A desert—to eternity! 


The day passed heavily to poor Louise; and the 
night came, but no Francoise ; no—he had abandoned 
her. She sat, as usual, at the window, looking impa- 
tiently for his return, but he came not; the last sounds 
of the vespers had long since passed, and it was dark 
deep midnight. The heavens were black and cloud- 
ed, like her own heart ; there was no light in the skies, 
and the light of her life had in like manner departed. 
Louise wept, and the chilly dews of night floated 
through the open casement upon her face, and she shi- 
vered, but the extreme cold was as nothing to that 
icy chillness which pervaded her heart, and at last 
froze up the fountain of her tears. With undimmed 
eyes, she remained silently looking out upon the dark- 
ness. Presently, past midnight, however, the wel- 
come sounds of the watch-dog greeted her ear, and 
Louise immediately arose from her seat, and clasping 
her hands fervently, she ran to the door to meet her 
husband ; and tears of joy then spoke the glow which 
had come over her heart. 

“ Francoise !” exclaimed she, “dearest Francoise !” 
the dog heard the voice of his mistress, and he barked 
loudly and joyfully. “My husband, my dearest hus- 
band!” again exclaimed Louise, and in a moment the 
watch-dog was at her feet, but not Francoise. 

“Oh, God!” cried the agonized wife, as the husband 
came not. ‘“ What a wretch—what a wretch has one 
day made me!” ‘The dog fawned at the feet of his 
mistress, but Louise heeded not his gratitude, and 
with enfeebled and tottering steps, she passed again 
into the cottage, and throwing herself into the win- 
dow-seat, resigned herself to grief. 

‘he morning came, and the sunlight again gradually 
spread itself over the sky. The peasantry again pass- 
ed the window of Louise, and were surprised to be- 
hold the heart-stricken mourner still there. The fact 
Was apparent, and many stopped to sympathize with 
and console her. They all passed on, and then Louise 
determined upon seeking out the one object who still 
reigned paramountly in her heart, and for whose love 
she could even now relinquish life itself’ She could 
die, but her love never. 

She hastily made her way to the cottage which they 
said was her husband’s haunt: it was above two 
miles from her own abode, and the sun had arrived at 
the plenitude of its diurnal power: it was toilsome to 
progress so far, but to Louise the way seemed light, 
she would reclaim her husband, and call him back to 
honour. She arrived at the cottage, but all within 
was silent; the door was closed, and to her knocking 
no reply was made ; she looked through the window, 
but no one was to be seen; the furniture appeared to 
be in disorder and confusion ; she called, and nothing 
was heard in response but the echo of her own voice. 
She clung to the latch of the door in agony, and des- 
perately attempted to force it open, but the poor girl’s 
feeble powers were unequal to the attempt; she called 
aloud fur her husband, for Francoise,—and still clung 
with maddened energy to the door. 

Presently a peasant passed along the road, and of 
him Louise inqnired whither the family had gone— 
The lad, looking shrewdly at the afflicted wife, shook 
his head, and was about to pass on. 

“Tell me for the love of heaven,” energetically ex- 
claimed she, “ what you know.” 

“1 know nothing,” replied the peasant, “ but many 
things are suspected. Old Bernard and his.son went 
off this morning upon two horses,—where to is more 
than we can tell; his daughter it is supposed will fol- 
low, for—but excuse me pray ; | cannot tell you more.” 

“ Yes—yes—for the love you bear the mother who 
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ee tell me—you know something of my hus- 
barld™ 





“ Why, as for that,”—rejoined the youth, still hesi- 
tating. 

At that moment a horseman broke snddenly upon 
their viéw.—a female was behind him upon the same 
animal. Louise discerned Francoise, and immediately 
stepping backward, let the youth pass on, while she 
awaited tremblingly her husband’s approach; in a 
moment he was before her, when she rushed out with 
an agonized cry, and clung to the feet of her hus- 
band. 

“ Do not—for God’s sake—do not desert me, Fran- 
eoise !” was all that she could utter. She threw her 
arms around his legs, and her head fell upon bis feet ; 
Francoise endeavoured to free himself from her grasp, 
while the woman behind him siruck tiie horse, urging 
him into speed. But Louise still held firm, and Fran- 
cdise, almost moved to penitence, begged of his com- 
panion to desist, while he caught the cold hand of his 
wile. But the woman, inflamed by those signs of re- 
peniance, struck the lifeless Louise acruss the hands, 
and instantly their hold relaxed, and the wife sunk 
under the horse’s feet, who Was as immediately urged 
into a gallop by the husband's companion. 

Days passed on, and nothing was heard of the Ber- 
nard family, nor of Francoise. Louise, who had been 
fuund upon the road by some peasants, and by them 
conveyed to her home, remained in deep agony. An 
aged father endeavoured to console her, but no voice 
was able to stifle those emotions which still burned 
within her; no evidence of unworthiness could siill 
the desire which she felt for rescuing her hushand 
from ignominy and shame. It was now rumoured that 
the Bernards were brigands, and this rumour but con- 
firmed what Louise had feared. She wept for her 
bereaved condition, but more than all she wept for the 
errors of her husband. He had severed himself from 
her,—the bond that linked them in affection had been 
rudely snapt,—but the heart of Louise still clung to 
that man ; the elements of her love existed, although 
the communion was destroyed utterly. 

About two months afier the absence of Francoise, 
when the winter was beginning to set in, some bri- 
gands had been observed among the nearmost A!ps, 
and it was reported that old Bernard had been seen 
one night at his cottage. This was shortly confirmed 
by an incursion, when the brigands succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of considerable spoil. ‘The outrage 
had been so daring, that military assistance was 
thought necessary, and a detachment of suldiers were 
marched into the neighbourhood. 

The very night afier the arrival of the military, 
Louise left her abode afier all the peasantry had re- 
tired to their rest and with the utmost rapidity made 
her way towards the spot which popular rumour bad 
assigned as the brigands’ retreat. Determined upon 
effecting one object at least, the perils which beset her 
were unheeded ; she felt not the sharp-edged stones 
as they cut into her feet, nor the brambles which la- 
cerated her hands; but with hands and feet covered 
with her blood, she still with desperate energy clim!- 
ed the rocks, and without pausing, hurried onward to 
the brigands’ retreat. ‘Two hours were spent by her 
in the twoilsome progress, and it was now deep mul- 
night; the mvon, which only ‘appeared at intervals 
through the openings between the clouds, rolling ra- 
pidly along the heavens, partially enjightened her 
way; but she still moved onward, and pansed only 
when a shot rattled past her ear. Breathless, she 
caught hold of a piece of rock, and clung to it, while 
a reugh voice demanded who went there. Louise re- 
mained silent, and imagining her preservation to de 
pend upon her stillness, crept closer to the rock and 
restrained her breath ; anuther shot immediately few 
past ber, followed by a nvise of something falling into 








the abyss; a chamois had probably become a victim 
in the stead of Louise. Nothing more followed, but 
for some time Louise kept in her concealment, her 
hands clasped, and her lips murmuring her gratitude 
two God. 

Recovering some degree of her former courage, she 
ventured trom her retreat, and with trembling steps 
proceeded on her way: she was within a short dis. 
tance from her destination, and the hope of meeting 
with her husband, and saving him from the impend- 
ing desiruction, gave strength to her footsteps. Shorily, 
she gained a height from which she could look down 
into the ravine which was,said to be the brigands’ 
haunt. But all was still and scemingly deserted ; the 
lace of heaven was covered with murky clouds, and 
all the efforts of Louise were ineffectual to penetrate 
into the abyss. She remained for some time ingnde. 
cision, looking up upon the clonded heavens; and, ag 
ihe thick masses rolled onward, she thought she per. 
ceived a termination to one huge mouatain cloud, and 
waited earnestly for its passage. The majestic mass 
rolled onward, and its edge became tinged with the 
silvery reflection of moonlight. Louise clasped her 
hands and prayed, and presently the cloud passed, and 
the muon shone fuH into the dreary ravine. But 
it was untenanted; the hopes, the expectations of 


Louise were disappuinted ;—her husband was not | 


there. 

Not a sound occurred to break the solemnity of the 
solitude. Louise almost feared to trust her voice; 
but she at length called upon the name of Francoise, 
and the sound thereof reverberated through the chasms 
of the mountains, and universal stillness again ensued. 
Weary and disappointed, the agonized wife was sink- 
ing upon the rock, when her apprehension was ex- 
cited by the appearance of a man upon an oppesite 
eminence, with his rifle directed at her, and about to 
fire. 

“Spare me! Spare me!” cried she, rushing towards 
the spot where the man stood, and franticly endeavour. 
ing to climb across the intervening obstacles. “ Spare 
me! Spare me, Francoise!” 

The man caught the sound of her voice, and, gaz- 
ing for a moment wildly upon her, he exclaimed, 
“ Louise! my wife—my poor, poor Louise!” It was 
her husband whom she had thus discovered. He 
dashed the rifle immediately down the ravine, and ran 
to her assistance. The rifle went off in its descent, 
and the shrieks of a woman rose indistinctly in the 
air. Whistles were heard in all directions, and con- 
fused voices. “ What dves this mean, Louise—how 
came you hither?” hastily enjoined Francoise. 

“I came to save you, Francoise—to lead you from 

destruction ;” and she hung almost breataless upon his 
arm. 
“ Louise, my poor, dear Louise! I do not merit 
this!” replied Francoise. “I have suffered much— 
deeply, bitterly, since I left my happy, my innocent 
home. But we will return,” continued he; “I will 
shake off these horrid men, and be once more the hap- 
py husband of the good. the angel-like Louise.” 

“Oh, no—that cannot be,” hurriedly rejoined the 


wife ; “you have done that which has separated us _ 


for ever, Francoise. Still I confess | love you with 
all that fixed devotion which induced our first happi- 
ness; and in thus risking my life to save you, would 
convince you of it. The soldiers are in pursuit of 
you ; they have the same clue to your retreat as that 
by which I have arrived here. Fly, then, away from 
this association. Come with me to our village ; there 
you may regain your character. We may not be again 
united, but we may still be happy.—you engaged im 
the pursuits of honour, and | to behold you again an 
honourable member of society. Come—a momenvs 
delay may peril your safety !” 

“ But you are tired and exhausted, Louise.” 
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“ No matter; there’s peril in delay! Cume,”—and 
she put her hand within that of Francoise. 

Voices were now heard calling upon Francoise, and 
words of wailing mingled with others of vengeance. 
The daughter of Bernard had been killed by the fall 
of the rifle. Francoise, guessing at the circumstance, 
hastily made way in the direction Louise had taken, 
and they were rapidly retreating from the brigands, 
when a torch-light suddenly appeared before them, 
and almost instantaneously the party of soldiers were 
seen advancing ! 

“ Merciful powers!” exclaimed Francoise, grasping 
the arm of his wife ; “ we are lust!” 

The military were at that moment perceived by the 
brigands, and the cry of danger resounded through the 
ravine. ‘The soldiers hastened forward, and as soun 
as the person of Francoise was discovered, the mus- 
kets were pointed, and a loud shriek that rose from the 
heart of Louise stayed not their moiion. 

“ Have mercy—mercy upon a broken-hearted wife!”’ 
cried she, as she clung around her husband’s neck, and 
reposed her head upon his bosom,—“ Mercy—mercy!” 

“Forgive me—pardon me, Louise!” cried Fran- 
coise ; “ | have not @other moment to live.” 

“I pardon and die with you,” heroically exclaimed 
the wife. “In death, as in life, my heart clings to 
you, Francoise: I am your wite, and the wife cai die 
with the husband of her heart. I have suffered much 
for you, and this is the test of my integrity ; it is a bit- 
ter ordeal, but we pass through it to felicity ;—in hea- 
ven, Francoise, we may be happy.” 

“God bless you, Louise,” murmured Francoise, as 
he pressed his lips to her cold cheeks. 

“And you, my husband,” whispered she, clasping 
her hands in prayer. 

“Onward, and fire!” cried the commanding officer, 
as the soldiers gained a convenient position. 

The report followed, and as the husband and wife 
fell dead upon the mountains, the soldiers rushed past 
them, and penetrated into the ravine; the brigands, 
ent off from retreat, were massacred in their own den. 
The military were crowned with flowers, as they re- 
tarned from the conflict ; but the rejoicings of the pea- 
santry were changed into sorrow and wailing when 
the remains of the guileless and devoted Louise, and 
of the erring Francoise were brought into the village. 
Every eye wept at the recital of the fate of her, the 
spirit of whose being was love, and who had dared to 
perish with the object of her heart's devotion. 


<> — 


THE PASSING CROWD. , 


“The passing crowd” is a phrase coined in the spi- 
rit of indifference. Yet to a man of what Plato calls 
“universal sympathies,” and even to the plain ordi- 
nary denizens of this world, what can be more inte- 
resting than “ the passing crowd?” Does not this tide 
of human beings, which we daily see passing along 
the ways of this world, consist of persons animated by 
the same spark of the divine essence, and partaking of 
the same high destinies with ourselves? Let us stand 
still but for a moment in the midst of this busy, and 
seemingly careless scene, and consider what they are 
or may be whom we see around us. In the hurry of 
the passing show, and of our own sensations, we see 
but a series of unknown faces; but this is no reason 
why we should regard them with indifference. Many 


‘of these persons, if we knew their histories, would 


rivet our admiration by the ability, worth, benevo- 
lence, or piety, which they have displayed in their va- 
rious paths through life. Many would excite our 
warmest interest by their sufferings,—sufferings, per- 
haps, borne meekly and well, and more fur the sake 
of others than themselves. How many tales of human 
weal and wo, of glory and of humiliation, could be 
told by those beings, whom, in passing, we regard not! 





Unvalued as they are by us, how many as goog as 
ourselves repose upon them the affeciions of bounte- 
ous hearts, and would not want them for any earthly 
compensation! Every one of these persous, in all 
probability, retains in his bosom the oe recol- 
ections of early, happy days, spent in som® scene 
which “they ne’er forget, though there they are for- 
got,” with friends and fellows who, though now far 
removed in distance and in foriune, are never to be 
given up by the heart. Every one of these individu- 
als, in all probability, nurses still deeper in the re- 
cesses of feeling, the remembrance of that chapter of 
romance in the life of every man, an early, earnest at- 
tachment, conceived in the fervour of youth, unstained 
by the slightest thought of self, and for a time purify- 
ing and elevating the character far above its ordinary 
standard. Beneath all this gloss of the world—this 
cold conventional aspect, which all more or less pre- 
sent, and which the business of life renders necessary 
—there resides for certain a fountain of goodness, pure 
in its inner depths as the lymph rock-distilled, and 
ready on every proper occasion to swell out in the 
exercise of the noblest duties. Though all may seem 
but a hunt after worldy objects, the great majority of 
these individuals can, at the proper time, cast aside all 
earthly thoughis, and communicate directly with the 
Being whom their fathers have taught them to wor- 
ship, and whose will and attributes have been taught 
to man immediately by Himself. Perhaps many of 
these persons are of lofiier aspect than ourselves, and 
belong to a sphere removed above our own. But, ne- 
vertheless, if the barrier of mere worldly form were 
taken out of the way, it is probable that we could in- 
terchange sympathies with these persons as freely and 
cordially as with any of our ownclass. Perhaps they 
are of an inferior order; but they are only inferior in 
certain circumstances, which should never interpose 
to prevent the flow of feeling for our kind. The 
great common features of human nature remain; and 
let us never forget how much respect is due to the 
very impress of humanity—the type of the divine na- 
ture itself! Even where our fellow-creatures are de- 
graded by vice and poverty, let us still be gentle in 
our judging. The various fortunes which we every 
day see befalling the members of a single family, after 
they part off in their several paths through life, teach 
us that it is not to every one that success in the career 
of existence is destined. Besides, do not the arrange- 
ments of society at once necessitate the subjection of 
an immense multitude to humble toil, and give rise to 
temptations, before which the weak and uninstructed 
can scarcely escape falling? But even beneath the 
soiled face of the poor artisan, there may be aspira- 
tions after some vague excellence, which hard fate has 
denied him the means of attaining, though the very 
wish to obtain it is itself ennobling. The very men- 
dicant was not always so; he, too, has had his unde- 
gradéd and happier days, upon the recollection of 
which some remnant of better feeling may still repuse. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should 
not look with coldness upon any masses of men with 
whom it may be our lot to mingle. It is the nature 
of a good man to conclude that others are like him- 
self; and if we take the crowd promiscuously, we can 
never be far wrong in thinking that there are worthy 
and well-directed feelings in it as well as in our own 
bosoms. 


——_ 


WHEN a person is once heartily in love, the little 
faults and caprices of his mistress, the jealousies and 
quarrels to which that commerce is so subject, how- 
ever unpleasant they be, and rather connected with 
anger and hatred, are yet 9 be found, in many in- 
stances, to give additiunal force ~ the prevailing pas- 
sion. \ 
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THE EXILE OF DUNLUCE. 


Diffugere nives, redeunt jam g amina campis, 
Arbo. i su:que comx.—Hor. Ole VII, Lib. IV. 





Firry years have elapsed, since Albert Neville, a 
youth who had just arrived at the age of manhood, 
was deputed by a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, 
to visit one of the western counties of Pennsylvania, 
on business having relation to extensive tracts of un- 
cultivated land, which he had purchased on specula- 
tion. In the execution of this duty, young Albert lefi 
the city on horseback, the only mode of travelling at 
that time practicable in remote parts of the state, or of 
conveyance, even for merchandise; turnpike roads 
being then unknown, thronghout the whole western 
world ; and even the “ artificial” clay roads, as they 
are now designated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
with true Hibernian phraseology, being seldom “made” 
even at the expense of counties—To atiempt a de- 
scription of the various scenery, through which our 
young traveller passed, in the performance of his 
arduous commission, or a detail of the many incon- 
veniences suffered by him, during his tedious and 
fatiguing journey, would be narrating a more than 
“ thrice-teld” tale. The majestic queen of night (viz. 
the moon) “ flung” her silvery beams “athwart” the 
quivering foliage of the woody wilderness. The sun 
rose, and the sun set, gilding the summits of the lofiy 
mountains with a flood ef purple and of red, and all 
the other various hues, described in the most “ thrill- 
ing” and “ unrivalled” regularly constructed romances; 
and in the several morceaus of literature, furnished 
periodically to the lovers of those pretty volumes, 
which bear the generic denominations of annuals, and 
the specific titles of Bijous, Souvenirs, and Gems. 

In about three weeks after his departure, the adven- 
turous agent found himself under the roof of a log 
cabin, the proprietor of which occasionally entertained 
the weary traveller, a few miles east of the Little 
Beaver Creek, in that part of Western Pennsylvania 
then included in the county of Washington, but at 
present within the limits of the county of Beaver, 
about three hundred and fifiy miles from home. Al- 
though, in the course of his journey, the weather had 
in general been clear, and he had been but little 
incommoded by rain, yet, owing to a different state 
of the atinosphere in the more western regions, and 
the melting of the winter snows, the streams had all 
for several days, been so much swollen, that to ford 
them was impracticable; and, as there were neither 
ferry-boats nor bridges, in those days, to convey the 
traveller over a creek of comparatively so trifling 
breadth as that of the Little Beaver, there scemed no 
alternative left to Neville, but to remain where he 
had passed the night, until the waters should subside. 
Zealous, however, and indefatigable in the execution 
of any business entrusted to him, and impatient of 
delay, from whatever cause, the young Philadelphian 
determined to proceed, at all hazards; and having 
eaten a hearty breakfast of wild turkey and ham, he 
mounted his trusty steed, and pursued his journey. 

Afier riding about two hours, through a country 
extremely difficult to traverse, he reached the Litile 
Beaver, and found it even more swollen, aud more 
rapid, than he had expected. From one bank to the 
other, it now covered a channel of .at least two hun- 
dred yards; and the drift-wood, which floated on the 
surface of the muddy torrent, threatened destruction 
to any rider, who would attempt to cross it, by swim- 
ming on the horse’s back. For an instant even the 


cooled, by a view of the impetuous current, which 


steed, he seated himseif upon a fallen tree, and, look. 
ing to the other side of the fuaming waters, he uttered 
a deep-drawn sigh. 

His reverie, however, was but fora moment. Fas. 
tening his horse to a tree, he descerded, by the margin 
of the stream, until he reached a bend in its natural 
course, Where he observed an accumulation of drift. 
wood, which he instantly perceived might be used by 
him in crossing, as a bridge. Having returned to the 
place where he had tied his horse, he unbuckled his 
great-coat and valise, and fastening the bridle in such 
a manner as to prevent its entangling the animal's 
feet, he drove him into the river, and hastened himself 
to reach the drifit-wood ; over which, he succeeded in 
gaining the opposite shore, just at the moment when 
his horse, with not less difficulty and danger, having 
been carried in an oblique direction by the force of 
the current, had landed nearly at the same spot. 

The head-quarters of Albert Neville, while engaged 
in the examination and sale of the lands, were, for 
some time at an inn called the “ Rifle,” situated on 
the western bank of the Little Beaver, the site of 
the present village of —. From this place, he 
almost daily rode out, in the execution of the business 
entrusted to him; and, owing to the intricacy of the 
surrounding forest, he not unfrequently found it diffi- 
cult to make his way without a guide. One evening, 
on his return to the inn, alone, he arrived at what is 
called a “ fork” in the road; and, finger-posts being 
then deemed rather aristocratic, by the people of the Far 
West, he was wholly at a loss as to which direction he 
should pursue. Had he thrown the reins across his 
horse’s neck, he would have brought him to the inn, 
with unerring certainty—for such is the sagacity of 
that animal, though the fact is little known—but Ne- 
ville was untaught in the mysteries of a back-woods 
life. Fortune, however, brought to his relief a guide 
of a very different description. Seeing a young female 
advance from the border of the woods, towards a farm- 
house situated at a little distance, on the face of a 
gentle hill, he checked his steed until she approached 
within a few yards, when he inquired of her the way. 

She pointed out to him the proper path; informed 
him that he had about four miles to travel, and that if 
he rode quickly, he might reach the inn before night. 

The penetrating eye of Albert soon told him that 
the damsel to whom he was indebted for this season- 
able information, had something different in her com- 
position from what is met with on most ordinary occa- 
sions. There was an air of simplicity, an archness, 
a naivele, in her countenance and manner, such as 
he had never befvre witnessed in any condition of 
life. When she had replied to his several questions, 
she seemed impatient to depart, yet appeared, at 
the same time, to linger, as ii to prolong the conversa- 
tion. Her attire was of the plainest description, her 
head, without a covering, displayed a profusion of 
hair, of a light and glossy brown, covering her shoul- 
ders in the easy ringlets fashioned by the hand of na- 
ture; and her feet were permitted to salute the earth, 
unencumbered by the usual appendage of a shoe. In 
one hand, she bore an axe; in the other, a piece of 
hickory wood. While she swung the former carelessly 
to and fro, as if indicating an impatient desire to reach 








ardent temperament of the impatient Neville was 


the coitage, she rested one end of the latter, with @ 


rolled before him, and, dismounting from his uneasy . 
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kind of uncertainty, upon the ground, standing with 
her side towards Neville; while she looked at him 
with a glance from her beautiful light blue eyes, and 
spoke to him with a voice as soft, as melodious, as 
ever stole, with the witchery of undesigning love, into 
the ear of journeying knight, in the days of truest chi- 
valry—‘I must go home with my broom,” she said, 
at the same time gently swinging her axe, until it 
came in contact with the piece of hickory, which rest- 
ed upon the road. 

“ Your broom!” exclaimed Neville. “Call you that 
stick of wood a broom! It seems more like a handle 
for such a piece of furniture; but much too thick, even 
for that purpose.” 

“Oh, sir, I intend making a broom out of it,” re- 
joined the playful maiden, at the same time looking 
significantly at her axe. 

“Can a delicate girl like you, make a broom out of 
that sapling ?” returned Neville. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, I can, and sweep with it too, after 
it is made.” 

“You would make a good farmer's wife. 

“No! I will never marry,” replied she, half avert- 
ing her beautiful face, and gently moving her head 
from side to side, as if pondering on some past remem- 
brance.—*“ I will build a littte hut in the woods, and 
live there by myself.” 

“I will come and be your companion, my pretty 
girl,” rejoined Neville, at the same instant advancing 
his horse something nearer to the interesting wood- 
nymph, and looking in her face, with an intenseness 
of curiosity, as doubting the soundness of the maiden’s 
mind. “Though born and brought up on the sea-board 
I delight in ‘the romantic scenery of the forest, and 
with such a girl as you, I could live in a cottage for 
ever.” 

“T will live by myself!” continued the girl, with a 
sigh, which seemed a response to that just uttered by 
the young Albert, and an expression of countenance of 
mingled contemplation and wildness. “I fear we 
should quarrel, if we lived in the same house together. 
I will live alone!” . 

Convinced that he was in conversation with some 
unhappy lunatic, our’traveller began to chide himself 


” 





for thus sporting with her infirmity; but, before parting, 
he thought he would inquire the maiden’s name. 

“Oh! I have no name,” she said, in reply; “ have | 

you ?”” ‘ 
“ Yes, I have a name,” rejoined Neville, “and I'll 
bet that your name is Ann. There is my name on 
that card. Here is a pencil, write yours upon it also, 
and we shall be married.” 

She took the pencil from Albert's hand, and, resting 
the axe against he. knee, placed the card on the top 
of the hickory stick, and, having done as he requested, 
she returned him the pencil and the card, upon which 
was written “ Nancy Macdonnell,” and ia a hand that 
would do no dishonour to a female of the most finished 
education. 

On reading the name, Albert gave indications of 
surprise, but, immediately recovering himself, “I 
guessed right, Miss Macdonnell,” he observed, “ when 
I said your name was Ann. [I intend setting out on 
my return to-morrow, and shall bring a_ pretty little 
gray horse for you, if you will go with me to Phila- 
delphia.” 

“Is it I, sir!” replied the girl, who appeared to as- 
sume more of the character of Miss Hardcastle, in 
Goldsmith’s Comedy of “ She Stoops to Conquer,” than 
a lunatic. “I would break down any horse in the 
country. There's no horse able to carry me; and be- 
sides,” continued she, “ in this dress!’ Why I should 
frighten the people in the streets!” 

“ But you have better clothes than these, Nancy: 
you no doubt go sometimes to church, and cannot do 
without a Sunday suit.” 

. 





“Oh yes; I go sometimes to church, but my best 
clothes are upon my back. I can afford no better,” re- 
plied she, casting an arch look over her homely attire, 
which furnished but a shadowy covering to as beauti- 
fully moulded a form, as ever served for a model td an 
Apelles. ’ 

Neville was confounded. There was a mystery 
about the girl, which he thought it impossible to un- 
ravel. So much simplicity and archness—so much 
gracefulness of movement, and homeliness of costume 
—so much loveliness, with so much apparent imbeci- 
lity of mind—he had never seen blended in the same 
person. He looked intently at her, and sighed. He 
endeavoured to read the true state of her intellect, in 
that unerring index—the eye ; but her eye was always 
averted from his searching glance, and there he could 
discover nothing. He sighed again, and, taking the 
mysterious stranger by the hand, and praying God to 
bless her, he turned his impatient steed towards the 
“ Rifle,” and was soon hidden in the bosom of the 
lonely forest. 

When Neville reached the inn, the family were just 
sitting down to supper; but he had no inclination to 
join in the repast, and, feigning himself tatigued, he 
retired to bed. He slept however but little: his mind 
dwelt incessantly on the maiden he had encountered 
in the forest, and he rose in the morning with an ach- 
ing heart 

At breakfast, he related to the landlady his sylvan 
flirtation, and mentioned the female’s name, stating it 
as his opinion, that she was insane. 

“You are not the first, sir,” replied his hostess, “that 
has expressed the same belief; but 1 know Nancy 
well: she is as free from insanity as any girl in the 
township; on the contrary, she possesses extraordinary 
acuteness, and as to her education, though she was 
never known to be at any school, she has more Jearn- 
ing than any other girl in the county—ay, most people’ 
say, even than the minister himself. Nancy, however, 
is fond of ‘ acting’ a little, occasionally, and of playing 
pranks for her amusement; yet, notwithstanding her 
oddity of manner, there is not a farmer’s son within 
twenty miles, that would not be proud to have her for 
a wife; and, though you saw her so plainly dressed, 
she can turn out on a Sunday, as handsomely attired 
as any other girl on this side of the mountains. But, 
look, sir, as L live, there she is, herself, mounted upon 
her bay pony. I never before saw her come here a 
shopping at sv early an hour. I'll bet she wants to 
have a litile flirtation with you again. You had better, 
sir, take care of your heart.” : 

“Tt is too late for that,” thought Neville. “I feel 
that the business is done already.” 

He then hastened to the door, and, sure enough, 
there was Nancy herself, attired in a becoming riding- 
dress; her pony drawn up opposite the store, which 
occupied, as is still usual in the country, one end of 
the same building with the inn. Saluting her with 
playful gallantry, Neville assisted her to dismount ; 
and, when she had completed her little purchases, he 
again tendered his services, to enable her to regain 
her saddle, when, putting her comely steed to a canter, 
she soon disappeared amongst the trees. 

A week elapsed, and Neville, on returning to the inn, 
had occasion again to pass by Miss Macdonnell’s house. 
At this time, the sun had already set, and, being un- 
certain as to the way which his young informant had 
pointed out, he rode to the door, and knocking with 
the end of his whip, it was quickly opened by the girl 
herself, and, immediately afterwards there appeared a 
respectable looking person, whom she accosted as her 
father. 

“Yon are the young gentleman from Philadelphia,” 
said he. “ You are a stranger in this part of the coun- 
try, and I consider it my duty to give you a cantion. 
Put your horse into my stable, and stop in my cabin 
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until the morning. You are reported to have received | into the midd's of the road. The horse of Neville, 
a iarge sum of money, in payment of lands: it might | making a sudden spring, went clear over the fallen 
be dangerous for you to venture through these woods, | steed, and, in recovering his ground, struck one of hig 
after dark. You may have observed that deep ravine | hind feet with prodigious furce, against the robber’s 
on your right, as you go to the: Rifle.” It is known | head. The prostrate horse, however, was soon upon 
by the name of * Hell Hollow,’ in consequence of the | his feet again, and resumed his rapid course, as if un. 
misdeeds said to be practised there, by a family who | conscious of his master’s absence ; and, as the horse of 
reside in the frame house upon the hill, situated to the | the first dismounted robber had not, for a moment, in. 
Jeft. Stolen horses are said to have been freqnenily { termitied his speed. ihe three horses—now breast to 
concealed in the dense thicket, with which the Hollow | breast, and side to side—Albert’s being pressed closely 
is entirely covered; and it is whispered that there is | in ihe middle, dashed forward in their emulous race, 
no species of crime that they would not commit, fur | until the whole were brought up at the same instant, 


the sake of money.” by Albert's suddenly halting at Mr. Macdonnell’s 
Albert thanked Miss Macdonnell’s father in the | door. 
warmest terms, for his kind offer of hospitality, and his The noise of the approaching horses had alarmed 


advice, but declined the invitation; partly, it is pro-| the family within, and Albert found them already at 
bable, because he feared to subject himself to the | the threshold. Mr. Mecdonnell required but little 
danger of any further conversation wiih a fascinating | explanation, as to the cause of the young traveller's 
girl, in so inferior a condition of life; and partly, be-| quick return, and, bidding him instantly to dismount, 
cause the money, which it was reporied he had re-| and come inio the house—assisted by his servant man, 
ceived in payment of lands, he had entrusted to the | le led the three horses to the stable, and, putting hay 
care of his host of the Rifle. Wishing them, therefore, | into the rack, sufficient for their consumption until the 
a good night, he put spurs to his horse, and, possessing | morning—for, in their high state of perspiration it 
a courage, which never permitted the idea of danger | would have foundered them, had he given them any 
to enter his mind, he expected that a smart ride, of | specieseof grain—he careiully secured the door, and 
litle more than half an hour, would bring him in| returned to the dwelling-house, eager to obtain the 
safety to the inn. particulars of ihe rencountre in the forest. 

He was soon, however, made sensible of his teme- It would be superfluous, tu give in detail, the ex. 
rity, and had cause to regret that he had not accepted | pressions of gratitude and satisfaction, uttered: by the 
the kind invitation of Mr. Macdonnell. He had pro-| kind-hearted host and hostess, and their lovely daugh 
ceeded scarcely a mile when the hoarse exclamatiun | ter, on finding that the young stranger, in whose safety 
of ‘ Stand, traveller, stand!" assailed his ear; and on | they had taken so lively an interest, had escaped un- 
looking forward through the gloom, rendered still | hurt. The happiness felt by them on the occasion, 
darker by the close overshadowing of an ancient oak, | was evident from their countenance and manner. As 
he beheld two men on horseback, one on each side of | soon as the agitation caused by the occurrence, had 
the road, who seemed in the act of closing upen him, | in some degree subsided, supper was placed upon the 
to arrest his progress. Neville had no weapon of| table, and the usual grace, with the addition of fervent 
defence, except a whip, loaded at the end with lead, ; thanks to the all-wise disposer of events, fur the safety 
and this he knew to be quite inadequate, should he | of their guest, having been offered up by Mr. Macdon 
come in contact with two men, each of whom he could | nell, Albert joined in the plain but ample repast, with 
discern by the faint rays of the moon, which at inter- | as much appetite as could be expected, after the ex 
vals penetrated through the branches, was more pow- | citing conflict in which he had been so recently em 
erful than himself; he therefore very prudently made | gaged. 

a sudden wheel, with a design of endeavouring to Their meal being finished, and the table replaced 
return to Mr. Macdonnell’s house, and, putting his | in a remote corner of the apartment in which they sat 
horse to his utmost speed, he seemed, for a short time, | —serving the double purpose of a kitchen and a par 
to outstrip the rubbers, who, the instant he had shown | lour—while the females were engaged in the usual 
indications of retreating, had followed him in hot pur- | vocations of the house, the hest invited Albert to take 
suit. When they had proceeded, however, about half; a scat near the cheerful fire. 

a mile, the horse of Albert, suddenly siariing at a Mr. Macdonnell seemed to be about in his sixtieth 
night-hawk, which crossed the road, one of the villains | year. He was in stature tall; his limbs were in fine 
was thus enabled to approach within a few yards of| proportion, his whole frame muscular and athletic, and 
him, and, at the instant when both were preparing to| his erect and portly figure gave him the appearance 
strike with their loaded whips, the robber was swept | of a suldier; and it was evident from the fashion of 
from the horse’s back by a projecting branch, and feil | his dress, though antiquated, together with his easy 
backwards with a tremendous crash, upon the road. and dignified deportment, that he had been bred a 

His companion now made the most strenuous efforts | gentleman, and had been accustomed to society of a 
to reach his prey; dashing his spurs into his horse’s | more refined character, than was to be met at that 
sides, using his whip most violently, and, in the agita-| period, in so remote a district of the west. 
tion and frenzy of the moment, even uttering shouts, The hostess seemed to be a few years younger than 
which were re-echved fron: the inmost recesses of the | her husband. She retained the traces of having been 
forest, in order to rouse the spirit of his steed. The | beautiful in youth; and her general appearance showed 
high and convulsive breathing of the robber'’s horse, | her to be superior to her present humble condition. 
told the retreating Albert that the conflict could not The interior of the house, also gave indications cor- 
be long delayed; both horses were now urged to the | responding with the rank of life in which they seemed, 
utmost speed; a moment afierwards the robber had | in other days, to have been associated. A shelf, which 
even passed the flying youth upon the left, and, raising | extended the whole length of one of the walls, was 
his ponderous whip with his right hand, he was in the | closely piled with books; maps of various countries 
act of drawing it with all his might, with a design of | overspread the space beneath; a fusee, splendidly en- 
striking his victim a backward blow upon the head, | chased with silver, rested on brackets above the fire- 
when fortune again interposed, to save the gallant! place; and also a long Danish gun, such as is used by 
youth from the murderous stroke. At that instant, the | sportsmen for shooting ducks; besides a case of silver- 
robber’s horse, pressed by his rider's guidance out of | mounted pistols, and a small-sword. A violin and @ 
his spontaneous course, came in contact with the | guitar were seen upon a large oaken table that faced 
stump of a tree, and, falling forwards upon his head, | the door, and—vain relic of the pride of feudal times 
pitched the assassin with impetuous force, headlong’ long gone by!—these were surmounted by a deeply 
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embrowned painiing, exhibiting the armorial bearings 
of the family. 

Albert and Mr. Macdonne!l being now seated by 
the blazing fire, the former having expressed surprise 
at seeing, in the remote wilds of Pennsylvania, a family, 
which, trom their deportment and habits, seemed to 
belong rather to the refined circles of the city—fixing 
his eye wiih a contemplative abstraciedness upon the 
fire, and extending his walking cane until it came in 
contact with the glowing embers, while he seemed 
unconsciously to move it through the aslies that were 
spread upon the hearth—* Though the history of my 
younger days,” said Mr. Macdonnell, “excites in my 
besom many a painful emotion, mingled with the re- 
cvllection of only a small proportion of happiness, yet, 
as you appear, sir, to-iake an interest in What you sce 





around you, | shall endeavour to give you a few brief 


particulars, in relation to the fortunes of my family and | 


myself. 
“[ am a younger son of a gentleman of small landed 
estate, who resided on the sea-cuast of the county of 


Antrim, in the north of Ireland, in a enstellated old | 


mansion, within view of the opposiie highlands of 
Scotland. My father had four sons and one daughter. 
Of those sons, | was the second in the order of birth, 
and my sister and myself were twins. Before my 
eldest brother had passed the age of boyhood, my mo- 
ther died; a misfortune which those only can fully 


appreciate, who in their childhood have practically | 


experienced the irreparable loss. But, the will of 
Heaven be done!” exclaimed the old man, wiping from 
his furrowed cheek a falling tear. “ My father dying 
intestate, his whole landed property being ‘freehold, 
descended, by the law of England, to my eldest brother 
Charles. But cusiom reconciles us to almost any law; 
and, though the rest of the family were thus left with 
no other provision than their share of the chattel pro- 
perty, yet we all lived together, under our paternal 
roof, fur many years as before, wanting for nothing 
which the income of the estate was able to afford. 

“In the year 1755, a war breaking out between 
England and France, my brother Charles purchased a 
commission in the army, and accompanied General 
Wolfe to the province of Canada, where he partook in 
the gallant exploit, which, to repeat a hackneyed ex- 
pression, commonly used when referring to such an 
occurrence, has rendered the name of that commander 
‘immortal.’ Henry and John, both many years younger 
than myself, were entered as midshipmen in the British 
navy; | myself, then in my twenty-fifth year, being 
left at home, to take care of the estate. 

“The death of my beloved parents, while yet in 
the prime of life, was a severe affliction; but I was 
doomed to suffer another family bereavement, which, 
for a time, at least, affected me not less. My brothers 
Henry and John, having been cruising for nearly two 
years, in separate vessels, had the seeming good for- 
tune to meet at sea; and, as one of the frigates—the 
Jocasia—in which Henry sailed, was then on her 
return to England, the Captain humanely permitted 
his younger brother to be transferred to the same ship, 
that they might enjoy the double gratification of being 
associated, after so Jong a separation, and of visiting 
their home, the recollection of which is, at all times, 
so dear to the heart of a sailor, afier being tossed upon 
the waves of a foreign sea. They met, ’tis true, as I 
have told you, sir, but their eyes were never afier- 
wards blessed with the sight of home. The sea ap- 
pears, in its insatiate vortex, to have swallowed ail ! 
Not so much as a single plank, or spar, has ever been 
seen to fluat, from which, the cause, or even the place 
of her disappearance, could be imagined, further than 
a@ vague conjecture, which makes uncertainty more 
painful than the sure knowledge of the catastrophe 
itself! 

Charles was, at this time, still absent with his regi- 
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ment, while myself’ and my sister remained at home ; 
and now, my dear sir, I approach the primary cause of 
all my disasters—the greatest error of my life—which, 
exiling me from my native land, has placed me, under 
the will of Providence, in these solitary wouds. 

« ‘The coast on which we resided, being remote from 
the vigilant eye of government, was favourably situa- 
ted ior an illicit trade ; and the evasion of the payment 
of the import duties, by the means of smuggling, was 
then and is still practised by too many persons, of the 
best character, along the whole of the Antrim and 
Londonderry coast; and indeed throughout every part. 
of the island, where it can be effected with any pro- 
bability of suecess. The unfairness of the practice, 
seldom, I believe, entered the minds of those by whom 
it was pursued ; and, as for myself, | had never, in the 
smallest degree, thought of its immorality, until in- 
volved in iis ruinous consequences by detection. 

« About half a mile from my brother's house, there 
was an old building, called Dunluce Castle, belonging 
iv the Earl of Antrim, the chief of the family of Mac- 
donnell, to whom my own family are distantly related. 
As this building was remote from the mansion in which 
the earl then resided, we were permitted to occupy it, 
as a sort of shelter, or penfold, for our black cattle and 
sheep. It had long, however, been without a roof; 
and, in fact, no part of the original structure of this 
once formidable military defence, then existed, except 
the walls. Its situation is remarkable; and fts appear- 
ance picturesque. It stands on an insulated rock, ele- 
vated about fifty feet above the surface of the Atlantic 
ocean, by which its base is washed; the space, by 
which nature had disjoined it from the main land— 
about twenty yards—having, since its disuse as a for- 
tress, been, fur the purpose of a path-way, filled up 
by a narrow wall. Originally exposing only a narrow- 
mouthed cave to the action of the inflowing and re- 
ceding waves, this rock, in the course of ages, by the 
fury of a stormy ocean, has been worn into the form 
of a_lofiy and spacious cavern, the ceiling of which 
seems to support the foundation of the walls above ; 
so that, from the interior, it presents the appearance of 
a circular basin, covered and surrounded by the shell 
of a concave rock, into which, the surge, forcing its 
way through a narrow passage of about twenty feet, 
boats of an easy drafi—the tide on that part of the 
coast receding bnt little from the shore—can be ad- 
mitted at all times, and continue afloat, and unobserved, 
until their burdens are discharged. 

“The facilities afforded for an illicit traffic, by the 
position and peculiar stracture of this insulated rock, 
were not overlocked by my enterprising neighbours. 
Taking advantage of my brother's absence, and prac- 
tising upon my youth and inexperience, they prevailed 
upon me to become connected with them in purchasing 
foreign spirits, from vessels, which, in the night time, 
hove to off that remote shore. This article we con- 
veyed in boats inio our covered basin; and by means 
of a secret trap-door, recently discovered in the ancient 
castle, we hoisted it into the building above, and 
thence transferred it, in runlets, of a portable size, into 
the recesses of the adjacent hills. 

“The officers of the revenue, however, at length 
obtained information of our clandestine traffic. In the 
dead of night, when myself and one of my associates 
were engaged in filling some of those runlets from the 
original casks, the shrill whistle of our sentinel, sta- 
tioned on a rock which overlooked the sea, gave signal 
that a purty was approaching ; and, in another minute, 
a loud knocking at the gate of onr insular depot, ac- 
companied, by the hoarse and well-known voice of the 
co :.mandef of the revenue-cutter, demanding admit- 
tance, told us that our landing-place had been disco- 
vered. Our resolution was not long delayed. I: being 
a rule of policy, adopted by those engaged in evading 
the payment of duties, rather to destroy the article 
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pursued, than to permit the officer to make a profitable 
seizure ; my companion, pretending that he had mis- 
laid the key of the gate, begged the party to desist, in 
order, as he said, to afford an opportunity of finding it, 
and thus giving them a voluntary admission. This 
deceptive request was granted. Throwing off our 
coats to render’ us more active, and seizing each a 
sledge hammer, an instrument generally’ at hand, to 
provide against such contingencies, we stove, in rapid 
succession, the head of nearly every cask of spirits 
within the castle, and, putting on our coats again, and 
lifting up the trap-doer which led to the basin under- 
neath, we descended safely to the revenue boat which 
floated there, just as the party, after breaking open the 
gate, had reached the trap, whence a volley of pistols 
was ineffectually discharged at us; and, profiting by 


the confusion that ensued, we eluded the vigilance of 


the cutter, then cruising off the suspected rock, and, 
ere the morning dawned, we reached the isle of Jura, 
situated about mid-way between the Irish and the 
Scottish coast, where we were hospitably received by 
a fisherman, whose wife had been my nurse. 

“I must not omit relating to you the cause of the 
confusion which aided us in our escape. The fire 
from the pistols communicating to the spirits, which, 
after the staving of the casks, covered nearly the entire 
floor, the flames spread over the surface, as if from an 
electric flash. To save therfselves from destruction, 
the revenue oflicer and his party were compelled in- 
stantly to descend by the same rope which had enabled 
my companion and myself to escape; and, having 
reached the basin, were astonished to find their boat 
already in our possession, and just in the act of passing 
through the cavern’s mouth; wherefore, plunging suc- 
cessively into the waves, they with some difficulty 
swam to the outside of the rock, and clambering up 
the craggy precipice, clung to the projecting ledges, to 
prevent being washed into the rolling surge. 

“ Meanwhile, the fire on its lofty summit continued 
to increase. A lurid flame, intermingled with a rapid 
succession of ascending sparks, rose, as from the crater 
of a newly burst volcano, high above the surrounding 
walls; and, while it illumined the lofty arch of the 
starless heavens, it cast a purple light across the ocean, 
which was reflected from the vessels in the ofling, and 
the distant hills of the Scottish coast. At intervals, 
casks of spirils, which had escaped our destructive 
hammers, exploded with the noise of reverberaiing 
thunder; and finally, some barrels of gun-powder, 
which had been deposited by some of the neighbouring 
quarry-men, in the vanlts beneath, exploded with ter- 
rific grandeur, causing a shock as if from a convulsive 
movement of the earth, and, just as the officer and his 


party, relieved from their perilous situation on the | 
rock, by a boat despatched from the cutter, had got | 


clear of the island's base, that part of the castle wall 
which overlooked the sea, fell, with a terrific crash, 
from the lofiy eminence into the deep beneath, almost 
overwhelming the retreating boat by the prodigious 
undulation, and the vast body of water which it forced 
into the air above, appearing like liquid fire, spouted 
simultaneously by the breathings of a thousand whales. 

“The indiscretion into which I had been led by 
joining in the illegal traffic of which I have been 
speaking, effected my interest in a threefold manner. 
My little property was thereby almost entirely lost; | 
was subjected to a prosecution for violating the reve- 
nue laws; and, what was to me still more distressing, 
I felt conscious that such a participation must loosen, 
if not eut asunder for ever, the bonds of fraternal affec- 
tion, which had hitherto so closely united myself and 
ty brother Charles ad 

“There were two individuals, however, who I 
trusted would not cast me off in my affliction, nor was 
I deceived in the pleasing hope. One was my sister 
Ann, the other, a young lady, a daughter of a gentle- 





man of my own rank of life, who resided not far from 
my brother’s house. During my concealment on the 
island, I found opportunities of evading the vigilance 
of the officers of the revenue, and of meeting my sister, 
and the dear object of my love, at the house of a mu- 
tual frieud. In the course of a few months, I became 
a husband, and, as a treaiy of peace was about this 
time signed with France, collecting together the re- 
mains of my shattered fortune, and engaging a passage 
in an English vessel bound to the port of New York, 
for myself and my beloved wife and sister, who also 
brought with her a small sum of money, we set sail, 
without waiting the arrival of my brother, whose ser- 
vices were no longer required in war. 

“ But the fates were not yet weary of persecution. 
For several weeks after we departed from our native 
coast, the storms which unremittingly assailed us, ren- 
dered it doubtful, in the minds of our oldest seamen, 
whether we should ever reach the place of our desti- 
nation; and, when we had traversed about half the 
distance across the Atlantic ocean, we were boarded by 
a French privateer. Though peace had been concluded 
between the hostile nations, yet, in conformity with 
one of the conditions of the treaty, all captures, until 
a certain day subsequently to its date, were valid, if 
made within specified geographical bounds. But, so 
cloudy had been the weather for some days previously 
to our meeting this vesse] of war, that our true position 
could not be ascertained ; and her commander, desirous 
of obtaining some information respecting the nature of 
our cargo, ordered the master of the vessel in which 
I sailed, to send three of his passengers on board the 
privateer, of which number I happened to be one.” 

The recital of this part of his history, deeply affected 
Mr. Macdonnell, and he appeared to wish to break off 
the interesting narrative, when, at the urgent entreaty 
of Neville, he again proceeded :— 

“ It was in the afternoc »¢hat I was taken on board 
the foreign ship. The morning had been lowering and 
squally, and the sea was running high; but, ere half 
an hour had elapsed, a storm came on, which, causing 
the waves to rise, so that the vessels almost rolled 
their yard-arms in the water, rendered it impossible to 
send us back to our ship, and therefore, oflering up a 
prayer for the preservation of my wife and sister, I 
lay down upon the deck, watching the progress of the 
tempest, and hoping that it might mitigate its fury 
befure the return of day. 

“Towards midnight, however, it seemed rather to 
increase ; the light carried by the British ship at the 
main-yard arm, suddenly descended to the surface of 
the water, and nothing was visible to my eye, save the 
luminous surge, caused by the lashing of the contend- 
ing waves. 

“ Concluding that the ship had foundered, the agony 
of my mind became insupportable. I covered my head 
with my cloak; I almost prayed that the vessel in 
which I then floated, would follow her ill-fated captive 
to the bottom, and give me peace! 

“ Let me not revive the reminiscence of that afflict- 
ing scene'—Yet Providence had not dealt with me 
quite so severely as in my agony I had feared. One 
of my beloved friends was spared by the devouring 
waves. When we had reachea within two or three 
days’ sail of the American coast—the captain of the 
French privateer judging that he might now with 
safety enter one of our provincial ports—we espied a 
small boat struggling with the billows, and, thank 
Heaven for the kindness thus extended to me, amongst 
the few survivors of the storm which it contained, was 
my beloved wife! 

“When the light suspended from the yard-arm, had 
quickly descended to the waves, it was caused by the 
slipping of the halyard, by which it had been hoisted 
aloft, and not by the sinking of the ship, as i had, in. 
my fears, concluded ; and the vessel, parting company 
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in the night, and springing a leak, seemed on the point 
of foundering, when the crew and passengers saved 
themselves from immediate death, by taking to the 
boats. Of these, there were two; but in the hurry and 
agitation of the moment, my wife and my sister were 
separated, and the boat in which my sister was, in the 
confusion, placed, not having been heard of since, I 
have long become resigned to the fate, from which it 
would be visionary to imagine she could have es- 
caped.” 

The old gentleman now became deeply affected. 
Covering his face with his hands, he uttered a long- 
drawn sigh, which seemed to issue from the inmost 
recesses of an agitated heart. The feelings of Albert, 
too, were suddenly excited, but from a different sensa- 
tion. ‘“ Mysterious Heaven!” he exclaimed, “ can it 
be possible, that the sister, whom you “have long be- 
wailed, as having been consigned by the tempest to 
the cold bottom of the deep, is the beloved mother to 
whom [ am indebted for my existence !” 

“ What mean you ?—speak!” said the narrator, un- 
covering his face, and beckoning Albert to resume his 
seat.—‘“ What mystery can you now reveal, that will 
seem to change the destiny to which [ have dong con- 
cluded my sister had then submitted !” 

“ My mother’s maiden name, sir,” replied Albert, 
“was Macdonnell—Ann Macdonnell,” he continued ; 
“and I have heard her speak—obscurely, however— 
of having been shipwrecked, of her brother having 
perished in the Atlantic, and of her having been car- 
ried, by some means, to the Bermuda Isles, where she 
married my late father, a merchant, who then traded 
between the port of Philadelphia and Barbadoes, in 
which island, iny parents having soon afterwards set- 
tled, [ was born.” 

“ It must be so!” exclaimed Mr. Macdonnell, warm- 
ly embracing the astonished Albert. “You, whom I 
have had the govd fortune to receive this night be- 
neath my humble roof, are my nephew, the son of my 
only sister—Does she yet live?” 

“ Yes, my much valued friend ; though my revered 
father has for many years been taken from us, my 
beloved mother yet lives. She removed from Barba- 
does to Philadelphia about two years ago ; and I thank 
Heaven for having made me the instrument to convey 
to her the happy information, that her favourite bro- 
ther, whom she had long since lamented, as having 
perished by an untimely death, is yet alive!” 

It would be superfluous to attempt a minute descrip- 
tion of the manner in which both the uncle and the 
nephew were affected, by this most singular and sur- 
prising development. Every reader possessing a heart 
of sympathy, can easily imagine their mutual joy and 
congratulation. 

During the progress of this interesting narrative, our 
young heroine having retired to rest, it was not until 
the family arose in the ensuing morning that she was 
enabled to unite with her father in expressions of gra- 
titude, to the All-wise Controller of events, for the 
intelligence thus conveyed of the escape of her father’s 
beloved sister from the horrors of a watery grave, and 
of her being then resident in the city of Philadelphia. 

After an early breakfast, during which young Ne- 
ville’s uncle gave a brief history of the manner in 
which his property had been saved, by the English 
vessel, afier her desertion by the passengers and crew, 
having been brought into a northern port; also of his 
settlement in that distant region, and the subsequent 
death of several of his children ; they proceeded to the 
stable, that they might pay the necessary attention to 
the horses, and examine the steeds of the two robbers, 
in order to discover whether ur not they seemed to 
belong to the family so notorious in that part of the 
country, for their various misdeeds. How can we 
express the astonishment of Albert, when, the instant 


M2 


| 


he approached them, the horses of his assailants, by | 


their loud and reiterated neighing, gave signs of their 
being familiarly acquainted with him; and he recog- 
nized in the spirited animals, two horses of a relative 
in Philadelphia, the offspring of the same dam as his 
own steed, which, a few weeks previously, had been 
stolen from his country-seat near the cily; a circum- 
stance that acconnted for their joining with so much 
earnestness and animation in the race, which, after 
the rencountre in the forest, had brought them so rapidly 
to Mr. Macdonnell’s door! 

On the bit of one of their bridles, were engraved 
the letters confirming the suspicions of Albert’s 
uncle, that it was some of the family of the Hollow, 
by whom the former had been attacked the preceding 
night. Infurmation of these facts having been instantly 
communicated to the nearest magistrate, an officer of 
justice, accompanied by Albert and Mr. Macdonnell, 
and a numerous party of the neighbouring farmers, 
proceeded to the suspected habitation ; but their search 
was fruitless. All the males of the family had fled, 
and it was not until some months afierwards, that any 
tidings were heard of the two brothers who had assail- 
ed young Neville; when a newspaper gave informa- 
tion that they had been executed in one of the eastern 
counties, for the crime of highway robbery, which, at 
that period, subjected the offender, in Pennsylvania, to 
the penalty of death. 

The reader has doubtless anticipated that our hero 
would not permit many days to elapse without impart- 
ing to his lovely relative the secret of his strong at- 
tachment. The objection to a union, by reason of 
disparity of birth, was now removed; and his fair 
| cousin ingenuously confessing a reciprocity of affection, 
nothing was now wanting to the consummation of their 
happiness, but the consent of Albert’s mother. This 
was obtained, in a time unusually short, by means of 
a special messenger, despatched to his much reverenced 
parent, who carried with hit a narrative of the grati- 
fying discovery in relation to her brother ; and the day 
subsequently to the messenger’s return, Albert Neville 
and Ann Macdonnell were joined in the bonds of 
mutual fidelity and love. 

A few weeks of unalloyed felicity having been spent 
with his sylvan bride, Albert returned to Philadelphia; 
and, having made to his employer a report of the exe- 
cution of his commission, and prevailed upon his mo- 
ther to accompany him to the residence of her long- 
lost brother, they departed from the city, as soon as she 
had made suitable arrangements in relation to her 
property; and a few weeks saw the several members 

of the family—Albert and his bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
Macdonnell, and his sister—in the enjoyment of as 
much happiness, as the ever-varying condition of human 
life permits to industry and virtue. 

The pecunisry means of Albert's mother, together 
| with his own funds, enabled him to purchase a consi- 

derable tract of land, adjacent to his uncle’s farm; and 

also to erect a mansion-house, and make other im- 

provements, which placed them amongst the first, in 
| regard of wealth and respectability, in the rank of 
agricultural inhabitants of Pennsylvania. The father 
of his beloved Nancy joined them in their new abode; 
a numerous offspring blessed their auspicious nuptials; 
and their descendants now occupy some of the highest 
political stations in the widely extended community of 
the western states. G. 
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Tue temple of which but a few columns remain— 
the mighty city, whose fragments are strewed in the 
desert—are solemn, not sorrowful. But the desolation 
of yesterday comes home to every man’s heart; to- 


| morrow its portion may be his own; and the faded 
| 


tapestry, the discoloured floor, and the mouldering 
painting speak of sorrow which still exists, and poverty 
which is still endured. 
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I was travelling, not long ago, in Worcestershire, in 

a port of the country where I had never been before, 
when I came to a hand-post which pointed “To Up- 
ton.” I had no knowledge that I was so near it, and 
my heart bounded at the name. Honest Fielding! 
thou ort, indeed, a man afier the said heart—and the 
spots filled with thy persons, and thy adventures, are 
to me truly classical! How much more do they de- 
serve to be su than half the puling places which are 
thus reverenced by every sentimental and critical Miss 
Molly! What hearty, sierling, English feeling there 
is in all his scenes! What intimate and magical 
knowledge of our poor human nature? No one ever 
was skilled in it ike him. Every inmost nook and 
most inaccessible commer were to him laid bare. 
Every gradation of hue and heat, from gloom and ici- 
yess, to the full radiance and fervency of passion, are 
reflected on his glass—are noied on his unerring ther- 
mometer. To use his own expression, in “the grea! 
book of human nature, page almost the Jast,” where 
the writing is inscribed, “in almost illegible charac 
ters,” his learning is as accurate and familiar as is 
that of the very ablest of us all in its broadest and 
plainest outlines. 

“ The Inn at Upton !”— it was reaching Shakspeare’s 
birth-place, it was visiting Virgil’s tomb, when I cross- 
ed its hallowed threshold! And worthy is the pries! 
of the sanctuary !—ihe castle has an appropriate lord! 
Let me give all publicity to the name .of the admira- 
ble Benbow, who is the present occupant of the famed 
hosilery. For not only is he justly proud of the man- 
sion in which he is so fortunate as to dwell, but he 
shows all its hallowed spots, and venerated places, in 
full credence of the deeds there done being recorded 
in a veritable history. The “ batile of Upton,” fought 
in the kitehen—the muff sent to the unoccupied dor- 
mitory—are incidents narrated, in what is to him an 
unquestioned and unquestionable chronicle. Serious- 
ly, he believes that all the events, of which his inn is 
the locale, positively took place; doubting them no 
more than Mr. Banks dves the early history of Rome. 
And, in good faith, | do not wonder that it should he 
so—for all Fiélding’s scenes have a reality, which 
makes it almost matter of surprise when reflection 
telis us they are but fable. The inn (which evidently 
Fielding must have visited) was a smaller one than | 
expected, seeing that the landlady was so vain-glori- 
ous of all the “quality” that stopped at her house.— 
But it had an old (not an ancient) air, which tailied 
well wiih that square-cut period, the reign of George 
the Second. The butcher's shop, whose quendam 
master could always “cut up a sheep warm,” if his 
meat-consuming neighbours required it, is still close 
by, and 1 looked ull 1 almost expected to see the 
whole groupe, with Jones and the immortal Partridge 
at its head, issne from the door. 

The house is but a common-place sort of a house 
after all—bu@ then it is hallowed as the scene of great 
actions. The batile is, perliaps, like some others of 
Fielding’s Homeric battles, rather over-wrought—but 
the whole of the subsequent doings !—the rivalry be- 
tween Mrs. Waters and the powdered beef and _bot- 
tled ale, each triumphing in turn—Sine Cerere, &c.— 
“the driver of horses,” and the “ leader of men,” who 
would not submit to be a aon sequitur— the landlord, 
“Jord of this body and no land beside’—not even of 
his own kitchen, where his lady reigned paramount— 
and the landlady herself, the very Bondeur, the Zeno- 
bia of that ancient calling, the Thalesiris of the Ama- 
zon race—Mrs. Honour’s red hands, and saucy bearing 





and well-stuffed portmanteau,—and poor Sophy’s beau- 
ty, and muff, and jealousy, and assurarces of perfect 
ease and satisfaction—and the Irish beau, reading one 
of Mrs. Behn’s novels to cultivate his understanding 
—and, above all, the ineflable Pariridge himseli— 
what character! what grouping! what knowledge of 
every condition of human nature! 

I wish to heaven that Hogarth had illustrated Field- 
ing’s works; I am sure the lin at Upton would have 
furnished two or three of the principal pieces. In 
these days, we have such a craving desire to have 
every thing figured forth to the physical as well as the 
mental eye, that even the eternal Greek noses and 
lanky legs of Messrs. Westall and Stothard are sought 
after and relished, when grafied upon our favourite 
fictions. What would not, then, have been Hogarth’s 
illusirations of Fielding! I believe Charles Lamb, in 
his remarks on Hogarth, has noticed the similarity of 
the genius of the two men; at all events, it is too re- 
markable not to strike one. Fielding was a great ad- 
mirer, and, I believe, a personal friend of Hogarth; 
and it might well be so, on the principle that a man 
admires his own image ina glass. Both told admira- 
ble stories, and both painted admirable pictures: for 
who can deny that the painter is excellently narrative, 
that the author is strikingly pictorial? Are not the 
Rake’s Progress and the Marriage A-la-mode histo- 
ries—in the lump and in the details? Are not the 
scenes at Upton, in bower and in hall, above stairs 
and below—pictures? Truly they are so; the same 
quality of genius inspired both, but the mechanical or- 
gan of the one man was a pen—of the other, a paint- 
ing-brush or a graver. There are, I believe, some 
people in the world, who consider the term “ genius” 
here misapplied: who are so unhappy as to regard 
Hogarth as a mere caricaturis!, and Fielding as jittle 
better than a vulgar farcer” The reason of this I take 
to be, that the sfaple of the productions of each is na- 
ture in a comparatively humble station. It is true, 
that both deal occasionally in lords and ladies,—and 
admirably, too, when they trench upon them :—witness 
Lady Bellaston, Lady Bouby, and the Marriage A-la- 
mode; but as the great body of the creations of both 
are persons out of the pale of fashionable society, and 
dar.ty-like critics—:he great vulgar—have according- 
ly, like the footman in Tom Jones, voted the introduc- 
tion of such characters and feelings low! But, per- 
haps, this very choice of station is one great reason 
which makes the works of Hogarth and Fielding such 
treasures as they are. They are not only a record, but 
a vivid and present embodying, of the manners, feel- 
ings, and personal appearance of the great bulk of the 
English nation, during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Nor this alone; for, while the stamp of the 
particular period is individualized and preserved, the 
general and unchangeable laws of the heart are follow- 
ed and rendered with a truth and minuteness to be 
found no where else. 

Those whose admiration for these things is as warm 
as mine, should make a pilgrimage to Upton. Not 
only is it delightful to see the veneration and Catholic 
faith of the worthy host, but it is doubly so to be, from 
the very force of locality, almost bitten as 1 was, by 
the same belief. ‘Truly may | use the words of a po- 
pular writer, with reference to the banks of the Arno, 
instead of the Severn,—* How real a thing is that 
which most men call ideal!” 

The town retains ils old appearance, as most coun- 
try towns do where there is no stream of commerce to 
wash away the land-marks of time. Above all, “the 
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inn” is, as I have said, almost wholly unchanged. I 
dv not know whether the people of the place share 
with the landlord the feelings of classicality attached 
to their abode; but certain it is, that all about the inn, 
down to “the nondescript animal yclept Boots,” seem 
to claim their share of the importance derivable from 
the dwelling. They received, also, with a grin of de- 
light, tie questions of evident interest with which 1 
accosted all and sundry. ‘The landlord, in especial, 
warmed towards me, and rewarded me with some 
Worcestershire perry, so excellent, that I no longer 
regard with disrespect the taste of Jones and Mrs. 
Waters, in imbibing i's ancestral liquor, in full confi- 
dence of its being generous aud heart-stirring cham- 
pagne. 

A few days afier my visit to Upton, I passed 
through Ross. I was able to stop there only a very 
short time, but I asked a sort of gentleman of the 
neighbourhood (as I found) whom I met at the inn, if 
they showed where the Man of Ross had lived. 

« Really, sir,” he said, with an air of sume surprise, 
“T never heard of him.” 

Now, why is this, that the fiction at Upton has be- 
come more real than the reality at Ross, although the 
latter speaks of the highest virtues of humanity ?— 
Gentle reader, I will tell thee. Pope, though no cuour- 
tier, was a courtly poet, and wrote in strains fitted for 
the great, and for them only. He had no dominion 
over the human heart; his sway was confined to its 
crimped and conventional existence. Fielding’s works 
are for all mankind. Human nature was the book he 
read,—humen nature was the book he wrote. The 
feelings, not of an artificial class, but of universal 
man, were his study and his theme ; and truly he has 
had his reward. 

—_—_@——- 
PRAYER. 

He, who, in the fulness of his heart, silently wor- 
ships the adorable Creator, enjoys a pleasure that earth 
cannot give; his spirit leaves this scene of doubt and 
perplexity, and revels, for a moment, in the empire of 
ethereal bliss. 

There are few who do not engage in prayer. It is 
not confined to the christian alone,—but even the sa- 
vage, who roams along the solitary streams of India, 
humbles himself before a superior being. Although 
he is enveloped in mental darkness, yet his heart is 
full of religion ; and if he lifts his voice in supplica- 
tion to the stars, he will not be overlooked by Him 
who numbers even the flowers of the field. 

The wisest, as well as the most ignorant,—the 
strongest, as well as the weakest, have, all alike, par- 
ticipated in prayer, because they felt an irresistible 
desire to be associated with God. The king, notwith 
standing the imperial grandeur with which he is sur- 
rounded, and the adulation that is paid to his station 
by venal courtiers, cannot but feel that he is as a worm 
of the dust, and, therefore, offers up his prayers to 
heaven. With the same spirit does the philanthropist 
go forth rejoicing, with the hope of lessening the bur- 
den of human affliction. The youth who quits, for a 
time, the bustle of the world to which | has been 
accustomed, and retires into silence and meditation, 
sees at a distance the gathering storm with which he 
must contend, and his thoughts centre almost involun- 
tarily upon his Maker. He knows of no friend who 
will be more faithful; no father more kindly,—no pro- 
tector more powerful. Such, too, is almost the only 
solace ‘of the rude soldier, who knows not how soon 
his bleeding corpse may be stretched upon the field of 
battle. The mother prays in the midst of her chil- 


dren ; and the widow, over the grave of her beloved 
husband ; and, at last, the vicious and abject wretch. 
who, unexpectedly, is laid upon the bed of death. He 
sees that he is but a shadow of his furmer self; and he 





now shudders with the same abhorrence at the thought 
of trifling away his time, as he was befure pleased to 
deride and sneer at the devotions of the true Christian. 

But there is one we have not yet enumerated. This 
is the scepiic. In the midst of all he stands unmoved, 
as thongh his heart was of adamant. He is a monu- 
ment of human wickedness and corruption, from whom 
the good man turns aside in disgust. 

We must not pray merely for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a reputation for being a pious and orderly citi- 
zen. Miserable is the man, who, in his devotions, only 
thinks of the respect and honour of men. He is a pi- 
tiful hypocrite, who deserves no respect. 

Nor should we pray simply because we were so 
taught in our childhood, or because it was the prac- 
tice of our ancestors. We adhere to the form, while 
we neglect the spirit of those religious exercises.— 
With us, they are ofien senseless and unmeaning 
words, which issue from our lips, and vanish, unheed- 
ed, inthe air. We address ourselves to the Almighty, 
hut in so negligent a manner, that we are scarcely 
conscious of what we have uttered. “But when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathens do: for 
they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking.” Only that prayer which springs from the 
inmost fountain of the soul, is acceptable to the hea- 
venly father. 

The best of us, while our spirit abides in the taber- 
nacle of clay, are but poor, feeble mortals. We must, 
therefore, turn our thoughts to God, and partake of the 
gladness which he has prepared for his obedient chil- 
dren. And we will hold communion with him, as we 
are accustomed to do with our kind and affectionate 
parents, friends, and protectors, who will love and 
cherish us; albeit we should not make known to them 
our wants and necessities. 

By prayer, we are enabled to look beyond the sha- 
dow of this earth, and behold glimpses of that king- 
dom that will never pass away. 

The child that kisses the hand of its parent, acknow- 
ledges a feeling of love and gratitude that is kindled 
in its heart. Why, then,shall I not revere my Creator 
and Preserver with filial tenderness and affection? If 
he has designed me for a higher sphere, why should I 
not worship him with all the fervour of an angel? as 
a being, in short, who lives in the anticipation of a 
better and more beautiful world? He hears the faint- 
est whisper that escapes my lips; and he beholds every 
penitent tear that I shed, even as the mother beholds 
the smiles of her first-born. 

As an unworthy sinner, I will throw myself at the 
footstool of repentance, and supplicate the forgiveness 
of an offended Deity. I have already felt the punish- 
ment of my transgressions. But he will give me new 
strength, and new power, to regain all that I have 
lost. He will hear my prayers,—he will be a wit- 
ness that Iam contending with the prince of dark- 
ness, and struggling to rid myself of the bonds of 
iniquity. 

That man is far from being under the influence of 
prayer, who lives in discord with his neighbours, and 
is mure willing to expose their faults than to extol their 
goodness; or who, himself, is characterized by his 
falsehood rather than truth,—perfidy than faithful- 
ness,—cruelty than tenderness,—or deceit than open- 
ness and candour. 

Who does not remember an hour when he knelt 
before God with a burdened heart,—hen, ‘indeed, 
his soul was weighed duwn with care and anxiety, 
and the world appeared to him a dreary and deso- 
late waste, and, at the same time, did not feel an emo- 
tion of joy springing up in his breast,—a holy influ- 
ence that could only be derived from the one, unva- 
rying source of all our good! O weak and perishing 
mortal—never cease thy prayers, nor weary in thy 
devotions! 


“ 
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NUMBER V. 





“ Collecta revirescunt.” 


SONG. | Gaze on the Abbey’s ruined pile— 


Encompass’D in an angel’s frame 
An angel's virtues lay, 

Too soon did heaven assert its claim 
And call'd its own away. 


My Anna’s worth, my Anna’s charms 
Will never, more return, 

V’hat now shall fill those widow’d arms? 
Ah me! my Anna’s urn.— Burgoyne. 





SONG. 
When first this humble roof | knew 
With various cares I strove, 
My grain was scarce, my sheep were few, 
My all of life was love. 


By mutual toil our board was drest, 
The stream our drink bestow’d, 

But when her lips the brim had press’d, 
The cup with nectar flow’d. 


No value has a splendid lot, 
But as the means to prove, 
That from the castle to the cot, 
The'all of life is love.— Idem. 





SONG. 


Her mouth which a smile, 
Devoid of all guile, 
Half opens to view, 
Is the bud of the rose; 
In the morn as it blows, 
Impearl’d with the dew. 


More fragrant her breath, 
Than the flow’r-scented heath ; 
At the dawning of day, 
The hawthorn in bloom, 
The lillies’ perfume, 
Or the blossoms of May. 


LINES WRITTEN AT ALNWICK CASTLE, THE SEAT OF 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, OCTOBER, 1822, 
BY MR. HALLECK, THE AUTHOR OF “ FANNY.” 


Home of the Percys’ high-born race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave, 

Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle and their grave! 

Still sternly o’er the Castle gate 

Their House’s Lion stands in state, 
As in his proud departed hours ; 

And warriors frown in stone on high, 

And feudal banners “ flout the sky” 
Above his princely towers. 


A gentle hill its side inclines, 
Lovely in England's fadeless green, 
To meet the quiet stream which glides 
Through this romantic scene, 
As silently and sweetly still 
As when, at evening, on that hill, 
While summer’s wind blew soft and low, 
Seated by gallant Hotspur's side, 
His Catharine was a happy bride, 
. A thousand years ago. 


Does not the succouring ivy, keeping 
Her watch around it, seem to smile 
As o’er a lov’d one sleeping ? 
One solitary turret gray 
Still tells in melancholy glory, 
The legend of the Cheviot day, 
The Percy's proudest Border story. 


That day its roof was triumph’s arch: 
Then rang from aisle to pictured dome 
The light step of the soldier’s march, 

The music of the trump and drum: 

And babe, and sire, the old, the young, 
And the monk’s hymn, and minstrel’s song, 
And woman’s pure kiss sweet and long, 
Welcomed the warrior home! 


Wild roses by the Abbey towers 
Are gay in their young bud and bloom, 
They were born of a race of funeral flowers, 
That garlanded in long-gone hours 
A Templar’s knightly tomb. 
He died, the sword in his mailed hand, 
On the holiest spot of the blessed land, 
Where the cross was damp’d with his dying breath, 
When blood ran free as festal wine, 
And the sainted air of Palestine 
Was thick with the darts of death! 


Wise with the lore of centuries, 

Wha? tales—if there be “ tongues in trees,” 
Those giant oaks could tell, 
Of beings born and buried here, 

Tales of the peasant and ve. el 
Tales of the bridal and the bier, 
‘The welcome and farewell, 
Since on their boughs the startled bird 
First in her twilight slun:bers, heard 
The Norman's curfew bell! 


I wandered through the lofty halls, 
Trod by the Percy’s of old fame, 

And traced upon the chapel walls 
Each high heroie name, 

From him* who once his standard set 

Where now o’er mosque and minaret, 

Glitter the Sultan's crescent moons; « 
To himt who when a younger son, 
Fought for king George at Lexington, 

A major of Dragoons! 

* oe * 

That last half stanza—it has dashed 
From my warm lips the sparkling cup, 

The light that o’er my eye-beam flashed, 
The power that bore my spirit up 

Above this Bank note world is gone; 

And Alnwick’s but a market town, 

And this, alas! its market day, 

And beasts and borderers throng the way, 

Oxen and bleating lambs in lots, 

Northumbrian boors and plaided Scots, 
Men in the coal and cattle line, 

From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 





* One of the ancestors of the Percy family, who was 
Emperor of Constantinople. 





t The late Duke. 
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From royal Berwick's beach of sand, 
From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexam, and 
New-Castle-upon-Tyne! 


These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spencer’s rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy, 
Ours are the days of fact, not fable, 
Of Knights, but not of the Round Table, 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy.— 
Tis what “ our President” Monroe 
Has called the “ era of good feeling:” 
The Highlander—the bitterest fue 
To modern laws—has felt their blow, 
Consented to be taxed, and vote, 
And put on panialoons and coat, 
And leave off cattle stealing ;— 
Lord Stafford mines for Coal and Salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglass in red herrings; 
And noble name and cultur'd land, 
Palace, and Park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings! 


The age of bargaining, said Burke, 

Has come—to-day the turban’d Turk, 

(Sleep Richard of the lion-heart, 

Sleep on, nor from your cearments start !) 
Is England’s friend and fast Ally, 

The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 
And on the Cross and Altar Stone, 
And Christendom looks calmly on, 

And hears the’Christian Maiden shriek ! 
And sees the Christian Father die! 

And not a sabre blow is given 

For Greece and Fame, for Faith and Heaven, 
By Europe's craven Chivalry! 


You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state? 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his “ gentle Kate,” 
Are some half dozen serving men, 
In the drab coat of William Penn, 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature's aristocracy ; 
And one, half groom, half Seneschal, 
Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall, 
From Donjon-keep to Turret wall, 
For ten and sixpence sterling! 





CON’ EVNTMENT. 


’Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perch'd up in a glistening grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow —Shakspeare. 





CONSOLATION. 


O cease to weep! this storm will yet decay, 
And these sad clouds of sorrow melt away— 
While through the rugged paths of life we go, 
All mortals taste the bitter draught of wo. 
The fam'd and great decreed to equal pain, 
Full oft in splendid wreichedness complain. 
For this prosperity with brighter ray 


In smiling contrasts gilds our vital day—Falconer. 





ABANDONMENT. 


As northern winds the new-born roses blast, 
And on the ground their fading ruins cast, 


As sudden blights corrupt the ripen'd grain, 

And of its verdure spoil the mournful plain; 

So hapless love on blooming features preys, 

So hapless love destroys uur peaceful days.—Gay. 





ABSENCE. 


As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still jook’d back 
To that dear isle ‘twas leaving. 
So loath we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us; 
So turn our hearts, where’er we rove 
To those we've left behind us——Moore. 





AFFLICTION. 


Our hope is a delicate flow’r, 
Which yields to each withering blast, 
And ofien we lose in an hour, 
What promised for ages to last; 
When the heavens are calm and serene, 
We fancy ‘twill always be day, 
Till the whirlwind and storm intervene, 
And sweep the bright prospect away.—Marsden. 





AGE. 


Once like a2 vine I flourish’d, and was young, 

Rich in my ripening hopes, that spoke me strong: 
But now a dry and wither'd stock am grown, 

And all my clusters, and my branches gone—Otway. 





AVARICE. 


O cursed Inst of gold, when for thy sake, 

The fool throws up his interest in both worlds, 
First starv’d in this, then darin'd in that to come. 
Blair. 





BATTLE. 


As when the winds ascending by degrees 

First move the whitening surface of the seas; 

The billows float in order to the shore, 

The waves behind, roll on the waves before: 

"Till with the growing storm, the deeps arise, 
Foam o’er the rocks and thunder to the skies ; 

So to the fight, the thick battalions throng, 

Shields urg'd by shields, and men drive men along. 
Homer. 


BEAUTY. 


What is beauty? "tis a flower, 
Transient as the passing shower, 
As the dew drop of the morn, 
Glist’ning on the tender thorn, 
‘Tis the rainbow of the sky, 
Deep in tints of fancied dye; 

’Tis the glow-worm’s fading light, 
Quickly ctealing from the sight. 





BEAUTY. 


Deluded fool! with pride elate, 

Know ‘tis thy beauty brings thy fate: 
Less dazzling, long thou might’st have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet piain: 

Pride, soon or late, degraded, mourns, 





And beauty wrecks whom she adorns.—E. Moore. 
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BIRTH. 


When born, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
While thine assembled friends around, 
In joys their smiles confest ; 
So live, that at thy parting hour, 
They may the floods of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest! 


BLINDNESS. 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return: but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even, or morn, 
Or night of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and ever during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance. quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate: there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that | may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortai sight.— Milton. 


CHANGE. ° 


Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail: 
For from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cotiage in the silent dale— 
All feel the assaults of fortune’s fickle gale ; 
Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doom’d : 
Earthquakes have rais’d to heaven the humbie vale, 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entomb’d, 
And where th’ Ailantic rolls, wide continents have 
bloum’d.— Beattie. 


CHASTITY. 


The stars no fix’d duration know; 

Wide ocean’s ebb again to flow: 

The moon repletes her waning face, 

All beauteous from her late disgrace ; 
And suns that mourn approaching night, 
Refulgent rise, with new-born light: 
And must weak woman then disown 
The change to which a world is prone? 
In one meridian brightness shine, 

And ne’er like evening suns decline? 
Resolv'd and firm alone? Is this 

What we demand of woman? Yes.—E. Moore. 





CLEANLINESS. 


Those clouds that shade your blooming face 

A little water might displace ; 

As nature every where bestows 

The crystal dew to <leanse the rose ; 

Those tresses as the raven black, 

That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb’d and injur'd by neglect, 

Destroy the face which once they deck’d. 
Whence this forgetfulness of dress ? 

Pray, madam, are you married? Yes.—E. Moore. 





CONTENTION. 

Armies, embattled meet, and thousands bleed 
For sume vile spot where fifty cannot feed ; 
S juirrels for nuts contend; and, wrong or right, 
For the world’s empire, kings, ambitious, fight ; 
What odds? to us ‘tis all the self same thing, 
A nut, a world, a squirrel and a king.—Churchill. 

Philadelphia, May 5, 1835. M. C. 





THE FAREWELL. 


HON. MRS. NORTON. 
THovu’Lt not remember me when we are parted, 
Through every moment of the sunny day; 

Thou art too young, too careless, too light-hearted, 
To let sad thoughis within thy bosom stay. 
Thou'rt like a fountain which for ever strayeth 
In sparkling changes ‘neath the greenwood tree; 
Within thy heart eternal music playeth, 

And while no bitter thought thy spirit weigheth, 
Thou’lt not remember me! 


BY THE 


Bat thou wilt think of me at times, my dearest, 
With yearning hope and wild impassioned love ; 
When in the star-lit heavens the mvon shines clearest, 
And angels watch thy musings from above: 
And patiently my heart its exile beareth; 
And all the pronder shall my triumph be, 
That thou, whose eager soul each pleasure weareth, 
Who lovest all so well thy spirit shareth— 

Should, more than all, love me! 


Thou'lt not remember me when, gaily dancing, 

Those fairy steps fly through the lighted hall ; 

Nor when a thousand merry eyes are glancing, 

Bright with the laughter of their festival. 

But when the sweet and silent evening bringeth, 

A holy quiet over land and sea, 

When the young violet im the darkness springeth, 

And the lone night bird in the dim wood singeth, 
Then, thou wilt think of me! 


Thou’lt not remember me,- when, crowding round 
thee, 

The coxcomb flatterers bid thee touch thy lute, 

And those red restless lips whose promise bound thee, 

With mocking smile command them to be mute ; 

But when some lover, (while the cold moon winketh,) 

Whispers his vows, unwelcome though they be; 

When throngh his eyes his soul thy beauty drinketh, 

And frum Ais burning hand thine own hand shrinketh, 
Then, thou wilt think of me! 


And not for all the palest shadows stealing 
O’er maiden’s brow whom Jove hath taught to pine, 
Would I give up the sudden gush of feeling, 
That swells to tears that merry heart of thine! 
Bright proofs that stiil thy memory is keeping, 
(Careless and glad although thy manner be,) 
The imaged form of one who watched thy sleeping— 
Smiled when thov smiled’st—wept when thou wert 
weeping, 
And ever sighs for thee! 


———aaa 
THE ANTICIPATION. 


BY L. H. LOWTHER. 
A rount there is of wond'rous pow’r, 
Whose waters famed in days of yore, 
Can banish e’en within the hour 
All trace of her we lov'd before. 


One morn then, with the sage design 
To crown my conquests ere I part, 
And make each maid along the “ Line’* 
Remember me with aching heart, 


I songht the fount—my roving eye 
Had mark’d new victims for my flame— 
Wher, lo! I found its source was dry — 
My nymphs had drain’d it ere I came! 





* The English line at St. Petersburgh. 
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MINERALOGY. 
ALKALINE SALTS. 


Tue Alkaline Salts form a very inconsiderable class, 
compared with the two we have just examined. A 
few of the species are, however, abundant ;—Nitre, for 
instance, which received its name from the desert of 
Nitria, or Nitron, in Egypt, where it covers the surface 
of an extensive tract of land; and Rock Salt, (the mu- 
riate of Soda,) which is very plentiful in England, and 
some other countries. Almost every one has read an 
account of the extensive Salt mines of Poland, which 
are about six hundred feet deep, and a description of 
the chapels, altars, &c. which are carved in the Salt 
rock; but their brilliancy has, probably, been very 
much exaggerated. Borax is brought, in natural crys- 
tals, from Thibet and Persia. Sal-ammoniac, which 
is muriate of Ammonia, is a volcanic mineral, some- 
times found in lava. 





METALS. 


Of these, Gold first claims our attention. It is hardly 
possible to mistake any other ore for this beautiful 
Metal, so much does its colour exceed that of all others 
in richness. When metals are found pure, they are 
called native Metals; both Gold and Silver occur in 
this state, forming branches and leaf-like aggregations, 
on Quartz; and, more 
rarely, with Gypsum, (Fig. 
25.) Native Silver, also, 
frequently resembles bent 
and twisted wires. The 
most ancient Gold mines 
are, perhaps, those of Gol- 
conda ; but, at present, by 
far the greater part of the 

Gold that is used in Europe, is brought from the rivers 
of South America. ‘There are Gold mines, likewise, 
“in Siberia. The richest and most numerous Silver 
mines are those of Mexico. The great weight of Gold 
is well known; but every one is not aware that there 
is a metal much heavier, called Platina: it is found in 
South America, in the shape of 
small grains, of nearly a steel 
colour; and, for some years past, 
has been much used in the pot- 
teries, to cover earthenware, or 
@ porcelain, in the manner of gild- 
{ , ing. Copper is also found native, 
in dendritic, or moss-like forms, 
and variously combined with 
Sulphur, oxygen, and some acids 
(Fig. 26.) With Sulphur and 
Iron it forms Copper pyrites, the most abundant of its 
ores, which may be distinguished from the Iron pyrites 
by its inferior hardness, and its different crystallizations 
27 (Fig. 27.) Its brassy colour 

is often concealed by an ex- 
ternal tarnish, exhibiting the 
tints of the rainbow; but this 
brilliant irridescence is most 
frequent on the variegated 
Copper ore, which is still 
softer, and of a deeper yellow 
—one half of its weight being Sulphur. This combi- 
nation of a Metal with Sulphur, is called a sulphuret. 
The sulphuret of Silver, which contains Antimony, is 
of a colour so intensely red, that, at first sight, the 
— which resemble those of Calespar, appear 

ck. 
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—_—_—»——. 
INVENTION AND IMPROVEMENT. 


Ir has been asked, which are the greatest minds, 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence? To 


those who by the powerful ‘‘eductions of their reason, 





and the well grounded snggestions of analogy, have 
made, profound discoveries in the sciences, as it were 
“a priori ;” or to those, who, by the patient road of 
experiment, and the subsequent improvement of jn. 
struments, have brought these discoveries to perfection, 
as it were “a@ posteriori.’ Who have rendered that 
certain which before was only conjectural, practical 
which was problematical, safe which was dangerous, 
and subservient which was unmanageable. It would 
seem that the first class demand our admiration, and 
the second our gratitude. Seneca predicted another 
hemisphere, but Columbus presented us with it. He 
that, standing on the shore, foretells with truth, many 
of the undiscovered treasures of the ocean of science, 
even before the vessel that is to navigate it can be 
fully equipped for the voyage, gives us a convincing 
proof of exalted wisdom, and of profound penetration. 
But he that builds the vessel of experiment, and ac- 
tually navigates the wide ocean of science, who, neither 
intimidated by the risk of fa*'ure, nor the expense of 
the outfit, realizes all that the other had only imagined, 
and returning laden with the stores of knowledge, 
communicates liberally that which he has won s 
laudably, surely the attainments of such a man are as 
fully entitled to our gratitude, as the anticipations of 
the other to our admiration. Sir Isaac Newton pre. 
dicted, that both water and the diamond would be 
found to have an inflammable base, if ever they could 
be analyzed, a thing at that time uneflected. He was 
led to this conclusion, by observing that all bodies 
possessed of high refractive powers, had an inflamma- 
ble base, and water and the diamond have those 
powers in a high degree. Subsequent experimentalists 
have succeeded in analyzing both these substances; 
and pure carbon is the base of the diamond, and hy- 
drogen, the most inflammable of all the airs, is the 
base of the water. 

When Copernicus promulgated his planetary system, 
it was objected to it, that Mars and Venus ought to 
appear to us to be much greater at some periods than 
at others, because they would be nearer to the earth 
by so mdny diameters; but no such difference was 
apparent. ‘The objection was solid, and Copernicus 
modestly replied, “ that it might be owing to the great- 
ness of their distance.” Telescopes were discovered, 
and then it was found that he was right, and knowledge 
changed that into a confirmation, which ignorance had 
advanced as an objection. Kant also, in modern times 
predicted by analogy those planets beyond Satum, 
which Herschell and others have now discovered by 
observation. Kant had observed, that nature has no 
chasm in the links of her operations ; that she acts not 
per saltum, but pedetentim et gradatim, and that the 
planetary world could not be made to approximate to, 
and, as it were, shake hands with the cometary, unless 
there were some planets superior to Saturn, having 
their orbits stjll more eccentric, and filling that abyss 
of unoceupied space, which would otherwise exist 
between the most eccentric of the planets, and the 
least eccentric of the comets. This was affirmed by 
Kant, before Herschell’s forty feet reflector was brought 
to prove by observation, what he had anticipated by 
analogy. But tt is a mortifying truth, and ought to 
teach the wisest of us humility, that many of the most 
valuable discoveries have been the result of chance 
rather than of contemplation, and of accident rather 
than of design. 


~~ — 


A raminy where the great Father of the universe 
is duly reverenced ; where parents are honoured and 
obeyed ; where brothers and sisters dwell together in 
love and harmony; where peace and order reign; 
where there is no law but the law of kindness and 
wisdom: is surely a most delightful and interesting 
spectacle! 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S VISIT. 


Ir was November. Desolate, soul-chilling, rainy, 
foggy, miserable November. What spirit can support 
thy weight, weary, dreary, dirty month ? 

It was night, rainy and foggy: the gas in the streets 


of London burnt as dimly as the lamps at Udolpho, | 


seeming but the ghosts of themselves. The few pas- 
sengers whom necessity furced into the outward at- 
mosphere became sensible of each other’s presence 
only through the conviction of concussion, and an 
ocean of mud covered the granite of our streets, earn- 
ing to them the well deserved appellative of the Black 
Sea. 

The equipage of Dr. Sutheran had been long striv- 
ing to make its way through an obscure route of nar- 
row, plebeian streets, towards some unknown point of 


the compass, seemingly as difficult of attainment as the | 


North Pole. Patiently had Dr. Sutheran sat speculat- 
ing possibly on some of the pharmacopoeian mysteries 
unknown to our pen; but at length his charict wheels 
ceasing “0 revolve, the sudden check gave likewise a 
sudden check to his meditations, and he roused him- 
self to share more fairly the dilemma of his servants. 

“ What now, Adams?” 

“There is no getting further, sir. I have almost 
swallowed the whisp of straw, and here is the street 
dug up for the sewers.” 

“I will walk. Inquire for 

Adams entered a shop where the dim light showed 
that the dignified inhabitant was licensed to sell whole- 
‘sale and retail, and came back to his master with the 
perspicuous information, that two turnings to the right, 
and three turnings to the left, and on a piece, and 
then down a court and up a lane, and three turnings 
this way and so many turnings that, and then straight- 
forward, and then two to the right and orfe to the left, 
and he would be in 

Thankful for so luminous a direction, particularly 
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on so obscure a night, Dr. Sutheran for a moment 


paused whether he should proceed or return. We 
will not say whether compassion or a fee impelled him 
forward ; but certain it is, that a black silk stocking, 
and a brilliantly black pump, in another moment 


emerged from the carriage, which, after receiving a | 


dismissal, left the physician standing in the Stygian 
lake, and having evolved a halo of mud, whirled off, 


leaving its late master to al! the horrors of his dark | 


fate. 

Long did Dr. Sutheran walk. Many were the dark 
alleys which he explored—many the labyrinths which 
he threaded ; but at length, after a weary wandering, 
he found that he had gained his desired haven. 

It was in consequence of a little note which had 
been put into his hands that evening at dinner, that 
Dr. Sutheran had undertaker his present expedition ; 
and as it seems that women hold by charter a tenure 
for the credit of all mischief done in the world from 
Adam's days to our own, it may be concluded that this 
little note was in the handwriting of a woman. In 
fact, the characters were traced in a little feminine 
hand, and it told simply, but touchingly, that the 
mother of the writer had been long afflicted with a 
malady which country practitioners had pronounced 
incurable ; but hearing that Dr. Sutheran had turned 
his particular attention to this peculiar disorder, and 
had been eminently successful in the restoration of 
some distinguished individuals, Helen Lee had brought 
her suffering mother from a distant county to the 
metropolis, in the hope of benefiting from his skill. 

Dr. Sutheran knocked at the door of an humble 


? 
i 


| dwelling, to which his inquiries had conducted him. 
| He was admitted, and conducted to a chamber on the 
second floor. 

On a low and humble bed—how different from the 
downy pillows and luxuriant couches of the affluent! 
—lay a pale and haggard woman, whom suffering 
more than time seemed to have hurried into the vale 
of years. The hollow eye—the wan and sunken 
cheek—the pale waxen shrivelled Jips—O sin, what 
sorrow is thy fruit! 

The lowly bed was hung with a dark, sickly look- 
ing drapery, and covered with the same, while on its 
harsh texture one of the thin attenuated hands of the 
poor sufferer was lying. On a finger of that shrunken 
bony hand—aflecting thought !—was the circling hoop, 
the bond and pledge cf wedded love. Could this be 
the same bright, happ, creature, who had once been 
the object of love of hope, of desire? Alas, mortality! 

And of love still txe object. Blessed light! that 
burns in the faithful heart more brightly as misfortune 
darkens round. Blessed love! that fullows us with 
eyes of fondness when sickness makes us objects of 
loathing to all the world beside. How different in thy 
nature from the vain, selfish passion which men feign! 

We have said that this lone and suffering woman 
was the object of love still. By her bedside a young 
girl was kneeling, whose aspect and countenance 
plainly showed that the sufferings of the mind: might 
fully equal those of the body. She was thin almost 
to attenuation. Thin with care, and anxiety, and suf- 
fering, and watchfulness. Thin with protracted hopes 
and delayed fears. Hope or fear deferred, which 
makes the heart most sick ? 

She was kneeling by the bedside. Her cheek was- 
very pale, thongh a vermilion line skirted her eyelid ; 
and the tears, the unbidden, irrepressible tears, were 
streaming with all the violence of youthful feeling— 
feeling that experience had not had time to blunt or 
make more difficult of excitation—down on an open 
page upon which one hand was resting. The other 
supported a head that was aching and throbbing with 
its sense of suffering. Her hair, simply parted over 
her brow, was confined behind without the slightest 
altention to grace or ornament, yet suiting the solemn 
and sorrowfu! character of her countenance, was not 
| ungraceful; while the black dress, coarse in texture, 
| and not unworn in condition, suiting the ensemble, gave 
| her somewhat the aspect of a weeping Madonna. The 
| dim light of a faint lamp alone rendered the scene 
| partially visible, leaving it sufficiently obscure in its 
| wretchedness fer sadness and imagination ; and there 
| Helen Lee kne! with the fast falling tears of a daugh- 
ter’s love, dropring like gems upon the pledges of a 
Father’s mercy, for the volume which her hand was 
| pressing, and which she had been striving to read until 
the tears blinded her sight and choked her utterance, 
was none other than the sacred word of promise. 

Dr. Sutheran entered: he was accustomed to scenes 
of sorrow, but there was a something so desolate, so 
forsaken in the scene before him, so different from the 
grief of the high-born and wealthy, where, if sickness 
or death come, there rallies round a hundred sustaining 
friends, ail anxious to press consolation on the survivers, 
and where even bereavement brings circumstances of 
occupation, letters, condolements, and that dearest of 
all dear things, sweet money spending, that grief is 
often only another name for occupation—a different 
thing entirely from the deep and-awful apprehension 
which had settled over that narrow chamber. 
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We have said that Dr. Sutheren entered. At the 
sound of his footstep, Helen rose with precipitation. It 
seemed as thongh the climax of her destiny were ap- 
proaching. There are moments when the timid are 
bold. Helen, bashful and fearful as a child, turned to 
meet Dr. Sutheran without a remembrance of herself. 

“ You are, | presume—I hope—Dr. Sutheran.” 

Dr. Sutheran bowed. His eagle eye had rested for 
a@ moment on Helen’s kneeling figure, and he was now 
busy in taking in its accompaniments. 

Helen motioned to her mother, and again burst into 
‘tears. 

Is that peculiar rapidity and perspicuity of vision, 
which distinguishes the medical profession, the effect 
of a quickened intellect, or a part of education? We 
know not, but we have observed in nearly all who 
are of the staff, that one of their rapid, eagle, furtive 
glances, has comprehended more than a half hour's 
scrutiny from other eyes. 

Dr. Sutheran approached his patient ; she was under 
the influence of opium, taken to lull the consciousness 
of pain. Heélen might lay aside the compulsion with 
which she suppressed her fears, for her mother lay in 
too heavy a stupor to be affected by any thing she 
could say. , 

With what unutterable, what thrilling anxiety, 
Helen watched Dr. Sutheran’s countenance as he took 
the withered hand in his own, and proceeded to make 
himself acquainted with her state. She would not 
speak—she could have shrieked, but she so subdued 
herself that not a sigh eseaped her; and she leant to- 
wards him, almost devouring him with her large gray 
eyes, from whieh the heavy drops were falling, and 
with a parted lip as pallid as her cheek. 

A few clear, luminous questions the doctor asked of 
Helen. She answered him concisely, without a super- 
fluous word, for she had heard that he detested volu- 
bility. A few minutes’ investigation to bis quick eye 
and elearly organized mind, made him master of all 
the circumstances of the case needful fur him to know. 
He then turned his eye on Helen. “You are alone?” 
be asked inqftiringly. 

“ Ves.” 

- “ And your father?” 

“Ts” Helen's. convulsive lip could not utter-— 
dead ; but her eye glanced down over her mournful 
allire. 

“You must send for some friend to lighten your 
nursing cares, poor girl, or you will be ill yourself.” 

Helen's whole soul was in her face. With a burn- 
ing complexion, and upraised hands and eyes, the 
figure of breathless earnestness, she cried, “Is there 
hope? May I hope? Can you give me hope?” 

The thrilling power of the most passionate feeling 
was in Helen's voice and eyes, and her agonized ex- 
pectation made the moment's pause of his reply seem 
to her interminable. It was but a moment, however, 
before his deep, quick voice clearly and distinctly 
said—* Yes, hope.” 

The physician himself, who had seen not a little of 
the world, was startled by the passionate vehemence 
with which Helen threw herself upon him and em- 
braced his hand. The warm tear glittered upon it, 
and the fond caress passed over it befure he could 
clearly know that he had been so honoured. It was 
but a momentary impulse, but it was like a fresh leaf 
in life to Dr. Sutheran. He was a reserved and a 
laconic man, and those who knew him best, seldom 
approached him with familiarity. 

He wrote, however. Helen watched the motion of 
his pen, but she did not dare to speak, even to ask him 
to forgive her. He rose to retire, and Helen timidly 
and swftly dropped a fee into hishand. She could not 
speak ; it looked so like insult to pay for such obliga- 
tions. The physician lovked on his fee, which glit- 
tered through his fingers, then on Helen, and then 
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around the room; and it might be, the thought of re- 
jurning it came across his brain, but the remembrance 
of Helen's nvte, written with the orthography and 
diction of a gentlewoman, gave him the fear that he 
might wound more than benefit. The hurried move- 
ment with which it seemed that he was about to 
transfer the doubtful gold into his pocket, however, 
defeated his intention—it dropped through his fingers, 
end rolled on the fluor. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” cried the doctor; «I 
have not time; I have another patient to visit to-night.” 
And so saying, he hastily left the room. 

“I was right,” said the doctor to himself, as he de- 
scended the stairs, “ it was the last, or she would have 
offered me another.” 

“ Anastasia, my dear, put on your shawl. That 
knock—it was the doctor. There, lie down on the 
couch. No, do not quite lie, it is ungraceful ; only 
recline. Here, dear, take your vinaigrette. Emilia, 
have that lamp removed ; it is too near.” 

“ There is not time, mamma, to summons a servant.” 

“ Then do it yonrself. You are unsisterly, Emilia.” 

Emilia obeyed, but rather dilatorily. “I have a 
mind to throw it down,” she murmured to herself— 
“What a delightful hurry we should all be in! But, 
no, it would seem so awkward: and | hate to seem 
awkward.” 

So the French lamp, which was shedding too vivid 
a light, was removed ; and the fair Anastasia reclined 
upon the couch. It is true, that Anastasia was very 
pretty, and all her adjuncts were so arranged as to 
enhance that prettiness as much as possible. She was 
naturally very fair, and as it was now her particular 
desire to be pale also, she had not ona particle of 
rouge, though its presence at other times had left the 
sallowness which always follows on iis use. A low 
cap—net one of your three-story high caps—but a 
pretty, modest, cottage cap, laced with pink satin 
riband, and pink satin strings—tied, not s/reaming—a 
striped white muslin dressing-gown, fastened down 
with bows—2(we like to be particular in the minutia 
of ladies’ dresses, it is so important and so interesting) 
—and black satin slippers sandalled with white, com- 
pleted the equipment of the fair Arabella St. Vincent. 

“ That will do,” said the fond, the tender, the anxious 
mother; “ that will do charmingly—stay, a book. It 
looks too much like arrangement not to be occupied. 
A book, Emilia, a book! The Loves of the Angels! 
Psha, girl, not that! How I wish we had Hervey’s 
Meditations ; but here is Mrs. Chapone, we will make 
that do; so now” 

And all this for a grave, serious doctor—a fusty, 
musty, crusty doctor. Ah! but this doctor was not 
above five-and-thirty, and he had a practice of twelve 
thousand a year. 

Dr. Sutheran entered. Mamma met him at the 
door ‘with a head surmounted with a cap, and a cap 
surmounted with bows at least a yard high. Her 
welcome inundated him with words, but it was doubt- 
ful wiether or not he heard them, as he walked 
straight up to Anastasia and her sofa. Anastasia 
looked soft as—as—Circassian cream; and her few 
murmured words were sweet as. her lyre, and as 
silvery-sounded. It must have been Dr. Sutheran’s 
want of taste, if he thought they breathed of affec- 
tation. 

Anastasia relinquished the book which she had 
been studying, laying her golden vinaigrette upon the 
open page, and then daintily presented her sofi, white 
hand te the doctur. He felt her pulse, but saw no 
more of the beauty of that hand than a blind man; or 
at least if he saw, he heeded it as little. He listened 
with a sort of desperate patience to the tender fears of 
the mother, and the murmured symptoms of the pa- 
tient. The mother implored him, with a white hand- 
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kerchief to her eyes, to tell her if there were danger ; 
while the daughter fixed her soft, inquiring, patient 
eyes upon him, and looked beautiful with all her might. 

“ Danger! no, certainly: nothing but nerves,” said 
the doctwur; “ but, however, let me have pen and 

per.” 

“Nothing but nerves!” thought Anastasia to her- 
self; “ what an unfeeling, insensible wretch!” 

Mrs. St. Vincent took care that the required pen 
and paper should not appear too promptly, and em- 
ployed the interim in persecuting the doctor with 
civilities. She had doubted at first whether it would 
be politic to notice his muddy shoes, but decwed at 
length on makiug them the pretence of additional 
courtesies ; so she took occasion sudderly to perceive 
them, and to feel great alarm lest Dr. Sutheran’s 
valuable healih should be endangered. She offered 
to his choice and use every possible variety of stocking, 
which had ever been manufactured, from the coarse 
knitting days of our antediluvian ancestors io our own, 
without even implying that they might be too smaii; 
but Dr. Sutheran was inflexible, and in spite of her 
soft solicitude, after waiting for the means of writing 
nearly as long as though he had desired a pen from 
the Rook’s wing, he at lengih said—and said it like a 
bear, as Anastasia afierwards affirmed—*“ Your paper, 
madam ; you do not know the value of my time.” 

We need not say that the implements of writing 
were not long in furthcoming, after this uncouth speech. 
The nauseous mixture was soon inscribed, though 
destined to advance no further in approximation, for 
Anastasia had no design further to punish herself by 
approaching her fair lips to any such vile decoction; 
the doctor had received his fee, and transferred it to 
his pocket without the slightest mischance, and with 
an inflexion of the body that none but the most ob- 
serving eyes could have discovered, had left the room. 

But mamma had not done wiih him yet, bear though 
he was. She followed him down stairs, conducted 
him into the parlour, and there opened to him the 
fulness of her maternal heart, implored him to be quite 
candid, and dwelt upon the manifold perfections of 
her dear Anastasia as the cause and excuse of her 
extreme anxiety—so good a danghier, so sweet a dis- 
position, so angelic a temper, &c. 

Dr. Sutheran chafed internally; all the relief he 
afforded to her agonizing solicitude, was comprehended 
in the brief words, “ Madam, your daughter will be as 
well as yourself in a few days, if she be not now.” 

Mrs. St. Vincent returned up stairs. “ Remember, 
Anastasia, that I cannot afford more than twenty 
guineas: ten visits, two guineas a visit. You must 
make the most of them.” 

a * ‘ 

Very different, meanwhile, had been the effect of 
his visit in that abode of misery which he had last 
left. Like May, hé had caused flowers to spring up 
where he had trod—a simile for which Dr. Sutheran 
ought to be very much obliged to our pen, considering 
that he was not particularly remarkable for an elastic 
foot. # 
Helen Lee lived again; all her powers ra!lied—all 
her strength revived. Dr. Sutheran’s word hope seem- 
ed the wegis which was to shield her from all harm, to 
support her under every exigence. 

O happy stage of life! would that we could feel 
again but one of thy up-springing thoughts, one of” thy 
bounding hopes, one cf thy fearless emotivns, one of 
thy full-trusting feelings, one of thy generous ¢oni- 
dences! One of thy glowing thoughts were worth a 
year of the life of him who hath tasted of the tree of 
knowledge ! 

And much need was there for Helen Lee’s exertions. 
and nobly did she make them. Nobly, we say, though 
it was in the mean detail of daily cares, poor and 





trifling in themselves, yet making up the sum of daily 


comfort, if not of daily happiness. Jt was Helen that 
with sylph-like step hovered round that miserable bed, 
fruitful in contrivances and resources to make it leas 
miserable—Helen, who supported the aching head 
and made the nauseous cup less bitter with the sweet 
enings of her love—Helen, who could now smile away 
poverty and want, sickness and sorrow. 

Dr. Sutheran’s medicine had produced an instanta- 
neous Change in the state of his patient. When he 
entered that obscure apartment on the ensuing day, he 
saw ata glance thata change had passed over its 
aspect. The neatness of arrangement had materially 
lessened the dismalness of its poverty; while Helen's 
glad eyes welcomed him, and consciousness was in 
the counienance of the sufferer. In spite of the rigid- 
ness and reserve of his character, Dr. Sutheran never 
felt a sweeter emotion than when sitting by that lowly 
bed with the thankfulness of relieved suffering before 
him, and followed by the adoring gratitude of Helen’s 
looks, 

A faint streak of the fairest sunshine gleamed through 
the narrow casement, and fell upon Helen's figure as 
she stooped over her mother’s pillow, opposite to where 
Dr. Suiheran sat. The physician’s eye took in both 
patient and attendant; and while looking in the glassy 
eyes, and feeling the parched hands of the one, a 
sumething like comparison glanced across his mind, as 
the fair image of his fair patient Anastasia presented 
itself He thought of the soft aficciation of the one, 
and he saw the noble disregard of self displayed in the 
other. Ue had seen Miss St. Vincent's white hand 
and pretty foot, her fluwing robe, and her cottage cap, 
for few things escaped the doctor's observation; and 
he now saw as clearly Helen's simply braided hair, 
and her serge-like black dress—a garment but one 
degree removed from poverty. 

“ And what sort of night?” asked the physician.— 
« No, do not you attempi «@ speak ;” for the pale lips of 
the invalid opened to reply. “ You can tell me, per- 
haps,”’ said he, as he nodded over the bed to Helen. 

Helen told him, in her fervent words, that the stupor 
had not passed away till morning. 

“Who watched her?” 

“Tdid,” said Helen. “I could not leave my mother 
in a strange place.” 

“She never leaves me,” murmured the poor suf- 
ferer. 

“You will disable yourself,” said the doctor; “I 
tuld you last night to send for some friend.” 

“We are without friends,” said Helen; “ the un- 
fortunate have no friends.” 

“The unfortunate!” repeated the physician. 

“Forgive me,” said Helen; “1 am ungrateful to 
Heaven and to you. You bid me hope—and can | call 
myself unfortunate? I should have said, we are 
strangers in London.” 

Dr. Satheran lingered a moment in silence. Helen 
thenght that he waited for his fee, and she hastened 
to present his first and second in company tugether.— 
The doctor, however, laid the two on the table, hastily 
saying, “ We do not take fees from widows, so never 
mention it again;” and before Helen could clearly 
understand his meaning, he had gone. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that our physician 
did not take fees from widows, for Helen’s exertions 
could scarcely keep pace with her necessities. 

Sill she sank not, but upborne by the spirit of hope 
she was cheerful under a load of bodily fatigue and 
destitution, the extent of which she never paused to 
contemplate. 

Day after day did Dr. Sutheran visit the poor widow 
and her daughter. To Helen his visits were as the 
golden moments of life ; all that he said became to her 
the hoarded treasure of memory—and let men say 
what they will, the memory of some hearts is sweet, 
ay, even sweeter than their hopes. 








THE PHYSICIAN’S VISIT. 








Dr. Sutheran, too, learned to unbend. Reader, take 
it on our philosophy that the rigid without, are seldom 
the austere within. The aspect is only one of those 
natural deceptions which nature innocently assumes 
to hide its own sensibilities. The heart veils itself 
from the gaze of the unfeeling, because its feelings are 
too proud for exposure, too delicate for sympathy. 

Dr. Sutheran knew that he was repulsive—knew it 
while he continued the habit; for we have said it 
was the disguise under which his softer nature hid 
itself. It was his torment, for the softness of that na- 
ture required sympathy, which its own repulsive veil 
for ever distanced. 

But Hélen’s nature, on the contrary, was all fresh, 
all open, undisguised. Her mother had been long a 
sufferer, and Helen through her girlhood had been 
chained to her sick pillow. Their little family had 
resided in Northumberland in comparative competence, 
until some twelve months since, when, on her father’s 
sudden death, their income had died with him, and 
Helen was left to struggle with poverty, and to main- 
tain her parent. 

That parent was to Helen's affectionate heart its all. 
She had never through her life left her for a day ; 
searcely for an hour—and that she should die! O 
death, thou art the crowning curse ! 

She had exhausted the medical skill of their country 
vicinity, when the hope of Dr. Sutheran’s skill was 
suggested to her. Helen had decision. She imme- 
diately converted their househoid treasure into money ; 
had her mother conveyed on board ship; endured a 
suffering voyage; entered London as a stranger ; and 
sent to Dr. Sutheran. 

Through all this Helen’s trusting hope had borne 
her; but when, through an aching day and night, she 
had watched her mother lying in stupefaction, unable 
to exchange a word of sympathy, without a human 
being tv feel interested in her sufferings, and alone in 
a vast and inhospitable metropolis—then Helen’s heart 
gav@ way, and despair was fast possessing her soul, 
when Dr. Sutheran’s “ hope” anew inspired her. 

He had given her back her parent from the grave, 
as far as human means can act under the divine will ; 
that parent who could now smile upon her, talk with 
her, and enter into her plans and hopes; and Helen 
loved him, innocently and gratefully loved him, as the 
kindest and greatest of human beings. 

It is sweet to be loved. Love, the highest and 
dearest gift of the Deity. It is sweet in every change, 
at every time, in every place. Sweet from all and to 
all. O disgusting feignings, what are ye to the light 
of true affection, though it beam in the eye of an in- 
fant, without interchange of intellect, and resting only 
on the divinity of its emanation! Of an infant, said 
we? ay, even in the caress of a dog it is sweet. 

To Dr. Sutheran the consciousness was precious. 
He carried about with him an acme of happiness which 
he had never known before. Helen's eyes, her large, 
full, trusting, loving, innocent eyes, followed him 
wherever he went, and our physiciam was happy. All 
the world had respected Dr. Sutheran. Thousands 
had done justice to his talents, but it was the first time 
he had known how very sweet it was to be disinter- 
estedly loved. He could even smile at Anastasia and 
her foll¥, and sympathise with Mrs. St. Vincent’s ma- 
ternal fears. 





It was at this period that.that dreadful scourge which 
ravaged not only Europe, but most of the portions of 
the earth where man has fixed his dwelling, burst out 
among ourselves in its most fearful violence. Dr. 
Sutheran was one of those philanthropic men who had 
offered to incur the hazard of its investigation, in that 
place where its virulence was the most fearful, its 
form the most terrific. 

It was needful that these patriot men—patriots not 





to their country, but to their species—should be culled 
from those most distinguished in talent; it seemed to 
be a costly sacrifice, but “ verily they had their re- 
ward.” At the time when ir. Sutheran had made 
his offer of service, he had not paid his first visit to 
the solitary dwelling of Helen Lee; in the interim 
arrangements had been making: they were now com- 
pleted, and the physician proceeded to pay that visit 
which might haply be his last. 

Their little apartment was arranged with even more 
than its ordinary care. Helen's mother looked more 
gratefully, Helen more happy. We have said that our 
physician had unbent in his intercourse with Helen, 
and the consequence was, that Helen had forgotien 
all her awe, her fear, her reserve towards him. ‘There 
was something in her open-hearted innocent confidence, 
so cheering, so amusing, from the aching study of his 
life, that he had insensibly learnt to think that his 
chatting with Helen was the relieving sensation of his 
existence. Independent of her grateful affection, there 
was a raciness in the natural suggestions of her unso- 
phisticated thoughts which carried a peculiar charm 
to his philosophical and somewhat metaphysical mind. 

On this day it would not have disp'eased him to 
have found Helen sad. On the contrary, she was gay. 
She smiled in his face, and told him he was grave. 

He denied the charge. 

“ Then worse, Dr. Sutheran—y ou are sorrowful.” 

“ No, Helen, no.’ 

“ No, doctor, no. You may be grave and even sor- 
rowful in every place in the wide world, but never 
here, never inthis little room. At balls and banquets, 
and in palaces, but never in our little chamber. O, 
how I should like to be rich, and then I would build 
such a beautiful temple over this place, and dedicate 
it to you, as the ancients used to do to their heroes.” 

“ You little heathen.” 

“O, I don’t mind your calling me names; but no, I 
would not change this dear room; I would not move 
an article of furniture; I would keep it all precisely 
as it is, to remind me where you had been, and what 
you had done. But I think I should like to be rich 
too—but then you must be poor, or else it would be 


| of no use.” 


* Would it not be as well, Helen, for me to be rich ?” 

“No, not quite—because then I could give you 
nothing.” 

“ Might I not give to you? 
same ?”’ 

«“ No,” said Helen, “no. It would be such a de- 
lightful thing to make presents to you. And yet,”’— 
surely the thought was womanly,—* perhaps you are 
so proud that you would rather give; you would not 
have the kindness to fake. It is only women who have 
affection enough to be the inferior. So it is better 
” and Helen breathed a discontented 


Would not that be the 


perhaps as it is; 
sigh. 

“ Perhaps it is better, Helen, as it is,” replied Dr. 
Sutheran; “ but remember that affection knows no 
inferiority ; and now tell me, could you be content to 
take? Be candid, my little Helen.” 

Helen felt instantly that Dr. Sutheran was forsaking 
imaginary ground for their real position. Her cheek 
flushed as she said, “ Would you place me on ground 
upon which you would not stand yourself? Unkind 
Dr. Sutheran?” And she tried to speak playfully. 

“Unkind Helen,” responded Dr. Sutheran in a re- 
proachfnl tone; “and more than unkind thus to em- 
bitter my farewell visit.” 

Helen’s face turned from the deepest crimson to the 
deadliest white. She rose and left the room. 

Dr. Sutheran kindly and calmly repeated to Mrs.: 
Lee all those directions which he thought might con- 
duce to her final re-establishment. He told her that 
he should be absent for atime, as he was going @ 
journey, but that she should hear from him again on 
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his return; and he took his leave. Dr. Sutheran had 
carefully concealed from Helen the nature of his ab- 
sence; he wished not to prove her feelings by her 
misery ; he wished to save her from all anxiety. 

Our physician went home, and wrote a codicil to 


his will. He would gladly have saved her from 
present toil. Helen’s interdict did not reach the 
future. 





Dr. Sutheran’s hope was futile. Helen saw ina 
public paper the nature of his expedition; saw his 
name, his talents, his philanthropy, his self-immolation, 
lauded to the skies. 

From that hour Helen’s energy had gone; her soul 
withered, her spirit died within her; she thought of 
that one word hope, but it was only to loathe a feeling 
that she could not feel. 

Pale, sickly days succeeded to each other. Her 
duties round her mother were performed mechanically ; 
but where was the buoyancy that had once lightened 
them ? 

Helen was sitting by the lonely window. 
working: it was for their subsistence. 

“Cease, my dear Helen,” sgid her mother; “ the 
light is too dim. You will blind yourself.” 

Helen knew it, and it was therefvre that she dared 
not weep. Not weep even for him, lest she should 
see her mothef starve. How are we governed! 

Her head drooped upon her hand ; she was living 
in the past, and probably the din of batsle would not 
have aroused her, when an indistinct sound, a measur- 
ed fvotfall, that to indifferent ears would have been 
scarcely audible, struck not on her ear alone, but on 
her heart. The blood rushed to its strong hold in 
eddying whirls, the brain reeled—Helen felt and knew 
that Dr. Sutheran had returned. 

Women are strange compounds. A month ago, 
Helen would almost have thrown herself into his 
arms. Now she knew that she loved him, and with 
that sudden hypocrisy, that it may be delicacy teaches, 
she. controlled her deep delight, her passion of joy, 
and was in a miraculously little time prepared to re- 
ceive him with an indifference that would have dis- 
graced the commonest acquaintance. 

Had Dr. Sutheran had time to see that frigid in- 
difference, he might have doubted Helen's aflection, 
and suppressed his own: happily they had for a time 
exchanged characters. The cold, the austere physician, 
abandoning himself to his happiness, took Helen’s 
hands within his own, and in a voice of unutterable 
affection, said : 

“ Welcome me, my Helen. You who have been so 
good a daughter, will not as a wife be less precious : 
Be mine !” 


She was 


———s 
ORATORY AND AUTHORSHIP. 


Men whose repnte va stands deservedly high as 
writers, have ofien miserably failed as speakers: their 
pens seem to have been enriched at the expense of their 
tongues. Addison and Gibson attempted oratory in the 
senate only to fail. “The good speakers,” says Gibbon, 
“ filled me with despair; the bad ones with apprehen- 
sion.” And in more modern times, the powerful de- 
picter of Haroid, and the elegant biographer of Leo, 
both have failed in oratory ; the capival of the former 
is so great in many things that he car: afford to fail in 
one. But, to return, many reasons might be offered 
to reconcile that contradiction which my subject seems 
to involve. In the first place, those talents that 
constitute a fine writer, are more distinct from those 
that constitute an orator, than might be at first sup- 
posed: I admit that they are sometimes accidentally, 
bat never necessarily combined. That the qualifica- 
tions for writing, and those fur eloquence, are in many 
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points distinct, would appear from the converse of the 
proposition, for there have been many fine speakers 
who have proved themselves bad writers. There is 
good ground for believing that Mr. Pitt would not have 
shone as an author; and the attempt of Mr. Fox in 
that arena, has added nothing to his celebrity. Ab- 
straction of thonght, seclusion from popular tumult, 
occasional retirement to the study, a diffidence in 
our own opinions, a deference to those of other men, 
a sensibility that feels every thing, a humility that 
arrogates nothing, are necessary qualifications for a 
writer ; but their very opposites would perhaps be 
preferred by an orator. He that has spent much of 
his time in his study, will seldom be collected enough 
to think in a crowd, or confident enough to talk in 
one. We may also add, that mistakes of the pen in 
the study may be committed without publicity, and 
rectified without humiliation. But mistakes of the 
tongue, committed in the senate, never escape with 
impunity. “ Fugit irrevocabile verbum.” Eloquence, 
to produce her full effect, should start from ‘the head 
of the orator, as Pallas from the brain of Jove, com- 
pletely armed and equipped. Diffidence, therefore, 
which is so ‘able a Mentor to the writer, would 
prove a dangerous counsellor for the orator. As 
writers, the most timid may boggle twenty times in a 
day with their pen ; and it is their own fault if it be 
known even to their valet; but as orators, if they 
chance to boggle once with their tongue, the detection 
is as public as the delinquency; the punishment is 
irremissible, and immediately follows the offence. It 
is the knowledge and the fear of this that destroys their 
eloquence as orators, who have sensibility’ and taste 
for writing, but neither collectedness nor confidence 
for speaking ; fur fear not only magnifies difficulties, 
but diminishes our power to overcome them, and thus 
doubly debilitates her victims. But another cause of 
their deficiency as orators, who have shone as writers, 
is this, “mole ruunt sud ;” they know that they have a 
character to support by their tongue, which they have 
previously gained by their pen. ‘They rise determined 
to attempt more than other men, and for that very 
reason they effect less, and donbly disappoint their 
hearers. They miss of that which is clear and ob- 
vious and appropriate, in a laboured search after that 
which is far fetched, recondite, and refined ; like him 
that would fain give us better bread than can be 
made of wheat. Aflectation is the cause of this error, 
disgust its consequence, and disgrace its punishment. 
-- pe 
SELECT SENTENCES. 

Fasnton is the voluntary slavery which leads us to 
think, act, and dress according to the judgment of 
fools and the caprice of coxcombs. 

Those who most readily find a’ God to swear by, 
seldom find ore to pray to 

Avarice is the lowest degradation of the selfish 
mind ; by a sad pegyersion it contracts the heart and 
makes possession itself a source of increasing want. 

As health is the patadise of the body, so a good 
conscience is the paradise of the soul. 

When we are alone, we have our thoughts to 
watch; in our families, our tempers ; and in society, 
our tongues. 

Marriage has been facetiously defined, “Taking a 
yoke-fellow, who may lighten the burden of existence 
if you pull together, or render it insupportable if you 
drag different ways.” 

Happiness is the health of the mind, produced by 
its virtuous exercise. 

Libraries contribute much oftener to furnish houses 
than minds. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 
FIRST DRESS. 


Tnk robe is composed of zatin Memphis, a black 
ground figured in while in an Egyptian pattern. ‘The 
ground is a plain silk of the richest ground, the pat- 
tern satin. ‘The corsage is cut low, tight to the shape, 
and trimmed with a standing tucker of tudle dlusion. 
Sleeves @ la folle, of tulle illusion, surmounted by man- 
cherons of the material of the dress, bordered with 
satin riband, a white ground lighily figured and edged 
with black. The ceinture to corresjond, is tied in 
short bows and long floating ends. The hair is paried 
on the forehead, disposed in luxuriant curls at the 
sides, and arranged in perpendicular bows formed vi 
plaited braids behind. 1 is ornamented ina light and 
novel style. with a half/wreaih formed of pufls of rich 
white gauze riband, which goes round the back of the 
head, aud termiuates in knots over each temple. 


SECOND DRESS. 


White crape robe over a satin slip; the body is cut 
sufficiently low to display an embroidered while crape 
guimpe of the viérge form. The corsage rounded at 
top, and trimmed with a rouleau of black gauze riband, 
is made full before and behind ; the fulness is confined 
at the waist by a ceinture of rich black riband. Single 
bouffant sleeves, ornamented with puffings of whiie 
riband on the shoulders, and a cluster of floating ends 
of black over the sleeves. The skirt is trimmed in 
the tunic style, with a benillon of white gauze, the 
puffs furmed by bows of black gauze riband. Head 
dress a white crape toque with a doutle front, the 
lower part wreathed in soft fulds, the upper high and 
somewhat of an oval form, is bordered with a rouleau 
formed of black and white riband. ‘The foundation is 
round and low; it is trimmed with riband and two 
bouquets of white ostritch feathers; one rises perpen- 
dicularly above the front, the other is attached on the 
right'side in such a manner as to droop in the neck; 
a third bonquet is inserted beiween the two fronts on 
the left side. Black net silk gloves —(See Plate.) 


— 
ESSAY UPON LOVERS. 


Jw an enlarged and strong mind, love does not make 
such havoc as in a weak one, not that it is less capable 
of loving, but because it has more resources. It 
certainly is the most powerful passion of the mind ; 
and when there is not the capability of other pursuits, 
it ofien engrosses and destroys. ‘To die for love is no 
proof of tenderness, but of stupidity of mind and obsti- 
nacy of temper. The narrower the mind, the more it 
is liable te be devoured by whatever predominates 
over it. If there were such a superabundance of ten- 
derness that life itself must be the forfeit of its wounds, 
it would appear also on other occasions ; but you may 
see people dying for love, who have not docility enough 
to submit to the correction of disappomtment. In 
vivlent minds, love will be a violegs passion, like the 
rest. Violent, ungovernable love shows the fury, mot 
the tenderness of the dispositions 

A furious mam loves furiously ; he can scarcely bear 
the object out of his sight, and is mad when he sees 
another enjoy that attention which he would himsell 
engross. But in the midst of all his passion he thinks 
less of cherishing the object of it than of gratifying 
himself. He would not forego his love, though the 
misery of its object should ensue ; nor has he any idea 
of giving a happiness of which he must not participate. 

The phlegmatic love very rationally, and take plenty 
of time to consider whether every thing is proper and 
advisable, before they allow themselves to feel the 
warm emotion; and when at length they have gently 
and. duly made up their minds to be in love, it is 
always with such prudeut reserve, that, in case of any 


mishap, they soon recover, and are ready to love again 
as rationally and ag coolly as ever. 

The selfish and mean have their loves, and love 
with a thousand subterfuges and stratagems. It may 
readily be supposed, that those people would be soon 
ajpeased by a goud jointure, for the loss of the beloved 
object. 

The volatile and fickle will love more merrily a 
nihousand times, snd laugh themselves out of it, without 
remembering one for whom they have sighed. The 
rensual love a great many, but seon forget; they have 
no friendship in their love, because they hold no 
mental intercourse. 

The morose love, and sometimes (for man is exqui- 
sitely various.) forget all their natural gloom, and be- 
come harmouized and tame, ay, sometimes ridiculously 
elated, but nature generally returns, and afier marriage 
the gay plumage fades. 

When a man of dissipation loves, it is often with 
more than ordinary tenderness and delicacy, because 
it must be something very exalied that can call home 
his wild imagination, and concentrate those feelings 
so much accustomed to wander. And this is the reason 
fur which a refurmed rake is said to make the best 
husband. ’ 

Men of business have generally little sentiment in 
love. They tuo ofien make their homes comfortable and 
secure, and therefore the mind of the lady is not often 
sufficiently considered. If she have a tolerable person, 
and especially if she have a tolerable fortune, they 
fancy they have made just such a bargain as they 
wished for, and consider it with nearly the same 
emotion as they consider any other matter in the way 
of trade. 

The melancholy make the most romantic lovers, 
and use all quaint conceit of valuing trifles belonging 
to the object of their love, and are tediously interested 
about the smallest concern relative to the said divinity; 
which is always insipid and ridiculous to others. 
They love and despair, and love till they love despair 
itself, and fancy themselves ten times more in love 
than they really are. But this is an error commori to 
all lovers. 

The sanguine love very bountifully. They are not 
only liberal of their affection, but they generally ascribe 
perfection to the selected object. There is a continual 
animation in their passion, and those are the people 
who wil! quarrel and forgive a thousand times. The 
impetuosity of their emotions, however, renders them 
the victims of jealousy; ,and though they love deeply, 
they are apt to be troublesome, unless they meet with 
a mind as impassioned as their own. Yet, they beau- 
tify their tenderness with much sentiment, for they 
have so high an opinion of the object they love, or 
rather adore, that they think they can never address 
her too highly, or show her too rauch clservanee. 


—_——»j———. 
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PLEASURYS OF THE WORLD. 


I nave run the silly roufids of pleasure and have 
done with them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures 
of the world, and I appraise them all low; those who 
have only seen their outside, always overrate them; but 
I have been behind the scenes. I have seen all the 
coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which move the gaudy 
machines, and | have seen and smelt the tallow can- 
dles which illuminate the whole decoration, to the 
astonishment afi@eadmiration of the audience. When 
I reflect on what Ihave seen, what I have heard, and 
what I have done, | can hardly persuade myself that 
all that frivolous bustle of pleasure in the world had 
any reality; but I look upon ail that is passed as one 
of those romantic dreams which opium commouly oc- 
casions, and | do by no means desire to repeat the 





nauseous dose. —Cheslerfield. 
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Description of the Fashions,- - - - - - - 286} Monody by M. Mac Michael, Esq, - - - - 92 
Musical Wives, - - - - - © © © «© « {9 al 
E My Sister Kate, - - - - - - - = - - JQ “y ; 
Memorials of the Fair Sex, - - - - - - - 14 = 
Early Marriages, - - - - += = = = 46 | My Cousin Georgiana, - - - - - - - - J91 "ae 
Embroidery, Illustrated, - - - ~- 85, 132, "298, 276| Mont Blanc,- - - - - - . = = - « = Y93 
Episode from an Unpublished Novel, - - - 174|My WifeEmma, - - - - - - + - + = 207 
Extracts, - - - - - - - = + + + + + 935) Marius at the Ruins of Carthage, - - - - - 241 
Essay on the Relations between Masters and Married Ladies, - - - - += «© « « « = 958 
Mistresses, and Domestics, by M. ia Esq., 244 
Essay upon Lovers, - - - - - - = 286 N 
F Noel Desenfans, Original, - - - - - - - Q@ 
Nature, - - - = = = = = = © « «= «© 48 
Fac Simile of Lord Byron’s Hand Wiking, - + ,12| Napoleon, - - - - © 6 =e = we oo 
Female Educafion, -@- - - - - - 22] Nothing Destroyed, - - - - - - - - - 136 
Fate of a Princess, = - - - += + + 936) Niagara, Original, - - - - - - - - = = 159 
Fancy Needle Work, Ilustéated, - - « « 4,96) Nee Doo, - 2p ce eo were eon oe 
Friendship’s Memory, Original, - - - - - 159 
Female Accomplishments, - - - - - - + 238 Oo 
Female Piely, - - - - - - + - = = = 239 
Ocenn Chief, Original, - - - - - - #u~ F86 
H On Diet, - - - - = = = © © eo « & « QO 
Oratory and Authorship, - - - - - - + =, 285 
Health, - - + = « —— a a 
Hymn of the Calabrian Shophesie, - - - - 49 P 
History of Monsieur Cabieux, - - - + - - S52 
Hypolite Clairon, Original, - - - - - + - 72] Philadelphia Fashions, Embellished, - “- 1, 145, 241 ; 
He never said He loved, set to Music, - - - 98] PouretContre, - - - - - +--+ += - 34 
Honourable E. L. Bulwer, with a Portrait, - - 121) Portrait of Arthur St. John,- - - - - - - “% 
Henry Brougham, do.- - - - - - - + = | Patrick Lyon, - - - - + = = = = = = 92 
Hope, oe es we ow oo ow ow ow oe co ARB] Pemion Mariegel, fe 6 *) 04474: = fale 
Husband Hunters,- - - - - - - - + = 160) Poetical Anthologia, - - - - 107, 185,229,277 
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GENERAL INDEX. ” 
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Pace 

Pompeii,- - - - - 179 | The Dream, Original, - 
Preparations for Pleasure, 211/To Julia,- - - - - 
Pimento Tree, - - - - 240 | To ,- - 
Prayer, - - 275 |The Young Sabo of the Palisades, ¢ 
Pleasures of the ‘World, 286] ginal, - - --+--+-+-+e¢-+-e- - 
The Suicide, - - - - - + = 
R The False Landing, Original, - - 

The Gold Snuff Box, - - - - 
Receipts, Original, - - - 48, 6, us 184, 240, 263 | Tradition of the Deluge, -  - 
Roman Tragedy, + - - - - + + 118] The Faithless Husband, - - 
Remember Me, - - - - - - - + + 136] The Scroppses,- - - - - - 
The Dream Girl, - - - - - 
Ss They Don’t Propose, set to Music, 
The Metempsychusis,- - - - 
State of Manners in England, oe. 1} The Animal World, - - - - 
Scripture Anthology, Original, 60, 137, 205, 251| Tears, - - +e ks 
Spirit songs,- - - - - + + 49] The Adieu, Original, i + 6 
Sonnet, - - - - - - - - + + + 79} The Curate Confessor. of Virofloy, 
Stanza, - - - - - - - - + + 132) Thomson, - 7 & + 
Sunset, - - - - - - + + 137| The Lonely Bird, © ee Oe 
, Scraps from Bhadepenne, a oe - - - - 144/Time,- - - - - +--+: - 
Signatures of distinguished American Citizens, 180,276 | To my Father, with a Present, 
Silent Christmas, - - - - - - - - - + 206] The Modest Man,- - - - 
Sianzas, - - - - - + - - - + 228] The Fallen Lime Tree, - - 
Satire and Sentiment, - + - - - +, 246] The American Exile,- - - 
Select Sentences, - - - - - - - - + + 285] The Mother,a Fragment, - 
The Peasant Girl of the Alps, 
= The Passing Crowd, -.- - 
The Exile of Dunluce, Original, 
The Bonnie Wee Wife, set to Music, 2] The Inn at Upton,- - - - 
The St. Lawrence Smuggler, Original, 4| The Farewell, - - 
Truth and Sincerity, - - - - 11 | The Anticipation, - 
The Monoment, - - - - - 13] The Physician’s Visit, 
The Marsh Maiden, - - - - 16 
The Bachelor’s Darling, - - - - 25 
The Martyr of Scio, Original, - - 35 
The Toilet, - - - - - 48, 63, 115, 173, 226, 263! Vegetables, - - - 
The Swiss Drover Boy, set to Music, - - 50] Volcano in Iceland, 
The Indian Serenade, Original, - - - 61] Value ofa Cent, - 
The Fisherman, - - - - - -  w.| Village Choristers, - 
Tender Vision of Death, -  - - 59 
The Acapulco Indians’ Song, - 60 
The Cobbler of Brusa, - - - 61 
The Intellect, - - - - - - - 63 | Wulstan of Worcester, - - - 
The Lake, - - - - - - - 79 | Why don’t the Men Propose, - - 
Tom Raffles, - - - - - 80 | What is the Heart, - - - - - 
The Steam Excursion, - 86 | Women at Twenty-one, - - 
The Villi Dance, - - - - 93 | We are beneath the Dark Blue Sky. set to Music, 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Pact 
Philadelphia Fashions, - - : : « . - : - 1, 145, 241 
Music, - - - - : 2, 50, 98, 146, 194, 242 
Fac Simile of Lord Byron’s Hand Writing, - - 13 
Mineralogy, - : » . - as 15, 82, 108, 170, 297, 280 
Fancy Needle Work, - ° . - . - 41,96 
Patrick Lyon, an Engraving on Steel, ss - 4&9 
The Cave of Dunmore, - - - - . : : - 64 
Embroidery, - - - - - - 85, 132, 228, 276 
The Palisade Rocks, Rew York, . - # .- - - 97 
Portrait of E. L. Bulwer, the Novelist,  - - - - : - 120 

Do. of Brougham, late Lord Chancellor of ama . - - u 
Honse of Lords, - ° . . ° . - - 169 
House of Commons, - : - - - - - - - - ] 
Rank of England, - - - - - . ‘ - - 
Bullion Coury - - - - - 
Fac Simifés ofthe Signatures of Distinguished Asmevicen nermemaee 
The Adieu, an Engraving on Steel, — - - - 
Portrait of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, °* - 
Do.. of Allan‘Cunningham, - - : 

Interior of the Catholic Cathedral Baltimore, - : - 


— 
Exratvum-—On p. 244, first column, line 21st. from top, for two read four. 
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